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XV. 


An Eprrormat ExpLanartion. 


From our friends and contributors we receive many 
newspapers containing more or less interesting mat- 
ter and a number of original communications which 
do not appear in our columns. None of these would 
be forwarded unless the sender was convinced that 
they were interesting, and we know disappointment 
and annoyance are sometimes felt because of their 
non-publication. 

Perhaps a word of explanation may be accepted as 
our excuse. The capacity of our little paper is usually 
limited to 12 pages of literary matter. We often 
extend it to 16 pages, and occasionally to 20 in 
attempting to get rid of an over rush of material. 

Even this extension is insufficient to clear off all 
arrears, and extracts and letters which have been 
q, crowded out for a week or two become stale. This is 
» the most common cause of non-publication of matter 
kindly sent us. If we only appeared once a month 


— 


ef 


ls, time might be found to write our contributors and 
c, explain, but each week comes round so rapidly that 
en time will not permit the large correspondence which 
ith such a course would eniail. 


to Some original communications—very few—we do 
- not publish. Of course they are all important, and 
set nearly all controversial. We endeavour to be fair 
ue, to both sides in any controversy, but there must be a 
, is limit to the discussion of any subject and we claim 
, to to be allowed to fix thatlimit. There are some con- 
zal, tributions which are intemperate, some which are too 
personal, some too illegible, and a few of no interest 
va or consequence. All these have to be considered, 
ba and we must be left to select those of most weight 
all and point. To return them to the authors with a 
sive = wild note of expostulation or a suggestion that they 
are hardly to the point are courses we tried some 
D years ago. The result was a strongly worded reply 
on & post-card, or perhaps four pages of rhetoric and 
il. » ‘“tgument to which an answer was expected. 
0 ‘ € are sorry to give offence, but there is no way 
15 ut one—to publish what we think best. Gentle- 
15 men whose communications are not accepted need 
0 vot be angry. Like the pianist at the concert in 
: nzona we are “doing our best” however little it 
0 May be, So * don’t shoot.’”’ 
0 Tae AppomnTMENT. 
a rc week we made a note of the appointment of 
essts C nqvalified person to Army rank as a Veterinary 


aptain, W 


wih — as the spirit had been trampled on. 

Ang now the worst. The official Regulations 
Par. 40, say “ Every candidate 
shall be a M.R.C.V.S. 


€ were not certain if the letter of the | P 


shall be required to possess the diploma of the 
R.C.V.S.,”’ ete. 
Surely this is plain enough ? 


Tue Counom MeEetING. 


Important matters were considered at the recent 
Council meeting. Only an instalment can we find 
room for this week, but it is well worth reading and 
digesting. 


INFECTIOUS INFLAMMATION OF THE | 
FETLOCK BURSA. 


This disease I believe being of rather rare occur- 
rence, I thought a description of a case which came 
under my notice a few months ago would be of some 
interest to the readers of your paper. 

On 16th June last I was called to see a heavy 
cart gelding, which was thought to be suffering from 
tumor.” 

Symptoms.—I! found the animal was suffering great 
pain in the near hind limb, he continually held it up 
asin traumatic arthritis. On examination I found a 
hard painful swelling over the fetlock bursa ; pulse 
85, temperature 104 F., breathing heavily, and when 
made to move only used three limbs. 

History.—On making enquiries I was informed 
that the horse had recently been suffering from an 
attack of ‘‘tumor” and had apparently recovered 
and had been turned out. He was found that day in 
the field in the condition described above. 

Prognosis.—I gave an unfavourable opinion, antici- 
pating rupture of the tendons. 

Treatment.—Continued hot fomentations to the 
fetlock by means of bandages and hot water, and the 
application of liniment consisting of lini saponis, 
belladonna, and camphor. I gave physic ball and 
draughts consisting of tr. aconite, soda salicylate and 
pot. nit. three times daily. In the course of ‘three 
days the pulse, temperature, and pain had considerably 
diminished and the fetlock bursa was much softer. I 
continued the soda salicylate and pot. nit. twice 
daily, and the fomentations. 

On 23rd June the bursa had “‘ broken ” on the out- 
side, two days later the same took place on the in- 
side. The fomentations were now discontinued. 
Four grain pellets of chinosol were introduced deeply 
into the bursa once daily, and a powder consisting 
of equal parts of starch and boracic acid, and 1-20th 
art of iodoform dusted on the wounds several times 
daily. I had him turned out at night and tied up in 
the daytime. 

On 15th July the wound had healed, I then ap- 
lied a blister. The horse is now sound, but there is 
a slight hard enlargement of the bursa. 


Warrant for 1900 says—Article 431, 
A candidate for our Army Vdudeany Department 


J. E. Hutcninson, M.R.C.V.S. 
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DURATION OF PREGNANCY. 


I.--On August 28th I was asked to see a sow that 
had passed her time three weeks. On examination 
I could see nothing abnormal; she was four years 
old, in good condition, had been served May 6th, 
and it was impossible that she could have access to 
the boar again without their knowledge as it was 
about three miles away. Advised sloppy food. 

On October 2nd I was called again, she had 12 
pigs, but the placenca was retained, that is a portion 
of it. The pigs were not very big but well nourished 
and healthy. 

I thought the case worth mentioning since it is the 
record in my experience. 

1I1.—About two years ago I was asked by Dr. 

T. H. H. to examine a shorthorn heifer, three years 
old. He had bought her about six months previously, 
and according to the statement made at the sale she 
should calve in about six months. I examined per 
rectum and said that she would not calve for some 
time. In about two months after this the vulva be- 
came enlarged and the udder very swollen. 1 advised 
them to milk her, and this they did for eight months 
twice a day. She gave good quantity and was in 
good condition, but the calf never appeared. I ex- 
amined her again per rectum in about four months 
after the first examination and could feel the calf 
about half the size it was before. She was never 
served again, and was fattened for the butcher, and 
as she was sent to Manchester I was unable to make 
post-mortem. 

IIf.—On May 20th last I was consulted as to a 
mare that was served on June 1, 1901, as the owner 
said that ‘‘she looked as if she would not foal for 
another month.” The mare was insured. She was 
12 year old and in fair condition. I heard nothing 
more about her until July 30th when | was at the 
farm attending something else | asked about the 
mare and he stated that she never foaled. I ex- 
amined her per vaginam and rectum. Theos was 
closed but not rigid. Last monday I had a wire to 
attend at once and when I arrived she was dead. 

Post-mortem.—Inside the abdominal cavity there 
was about two gallons of clear fluid, and every organ 
was healthy except the uterus which was thickened 
and of a red colour, it was also adherent to the intes- 
tines adjoining. Inside the uterus there was great 
quantity of putrid fluid and the foal was in a semi- 
decomposed condition, the hair mostly disappeared, 
the skin as haid as leather, but the muscles every- 
where decomposed. The farmer informed me that a 
quantity of fluid had come away about a month 
previously, and since then he had seen nothing 
wrong until Monday morning. 


Cymro.” 


Girl Seized with Hydrophobia. 


A little girl named Fanny Grimshaw was admi 
Glasgow Royal {nfirmary suffering from \pdeehaliee 
ago bitten on the right hand by a 

ie, w i 
i n behaving queerly.—The Daily 
(We expect this is a wrong diagnosis. Fp.]} 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


GarnereD Nar.—Compiete Oprration.—By M. Jovur- 
4th Year Student. 


A cart horse, aged six years, was sent to the Alfort 
School by a veterinary surgeon for having picked up 
a nail in the hind foot. Professor Cadiot, judging 
the necessity of the complete operation, performed it 
on January 14th, and spared the plantar cushion as 
much as possible, In consequence of the plantar 
aponeurosis being extensively necrosed it was advis- 
able to scrape the navicular bone and a part of the 
semilunar crest. The wound having been washed 
with a one per cent. solution of perchloride of mer- 
cury it was dusted with iodoform and packed with 
gauze and covered with a cotton-wool dressing kept 
in position by means of a suitable shoe. 

On January 16th, there was no snatching up of 
the limb when the horse was made to put weight on 
it, he ate his food well and his condition improved 
every day. On January 21st the dressing was re- 
moved ; the wound appeared ninky and granular and 
there was no suppuration. The clot remaining from 
the hemorrhage after the operation was removed and 
the wound was irrigated with a hot solution of subli- 
mate and then dusted with iodoform and covered 
with a dressing of iodoform gauze and absorbent 
wool. At thisdate the horse could stand on the ia- 
jured limb. Ov Jan. 31st a second dressing was 
made and the animal almost walked sound. On 
February 7th the wound had almost closed up save 
in its central part where there was a small cavity, and 
the lameness had disappeared. On the 15th of Febra- 
ary the wound had completely healed and its borders 
were covered by a thin layer of horn. As the animal 
was sound it was sent to work. ; 

The author directs attention to the rapidicy with 
which a large and complete wound cicatrises after the 
operation for gathered nail. : 

The complete operation for gathered nail causing 
necrosis of the tissues over the inferior surface of the 
navicular. bone was first described by André and 
modified by Nocard. It consists of thinning dow® 
the horn, excising a portion of the plantar cushion, 
removing the plantar aponeurosis and scraping the 
necrotic cartilaginous layer which covers the inferior 
surface of the navicular bone, and dressing the 
wound, etc. 


Bovine PasTEvuRELLOSIS. 


The chronic diarrhoea of cattle is a pasteurellosis: 

M. Desaintmartin has studied a disease called, 0 the 
centre of France, chronic diarrhoea or tender or stral 
gut which he has found to be due to the pasteurella 
Ligniéres. His researches were controlled by M. at 
card. As to treatment, he recommends the injection 
artificial serum which brought about the recov rb 
nine cases out of 14.— Recueil de Médecine Vét. d Alfor's 
July 15, 1902. H.G 
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round to form an eye. When the uterus is in posi- 
Ox tHe Reptacement or Evertep Urerus.—By | tion I seize the vulva with one hand at the upper and 
M. E. Dupuis, Nogent le Roi (Eure et Loir) | the other at the lower commissure, drawing it back- 
France, wards, i.e. towards me. An assistant then seizes the 


The first step [ take is to put two strong assistants lips of the vulva between the jaws of the pincers, the 
to hold the head, which they do during the whole of | handles being upwards. I let go the vulva, grasp the 
the operation, to place a clean sheet under the uterus handles of the pincers and bring the handles together, 
and administer a pint of brandy. fastening them with a string passed through the 

I then proceed to sling the cow (I have only opera- | !oops at the end of the handles, which is fastened 
ted on cows) and this I consider the important point | 0VeT the loins to a rope passed round the abdomen a 
of my method. I take two long side lines and tie little in front of the udder. aa 
them firmly together and pass the line thus formed A good bed is prepared, the slinging ropes removed 
under the abdomen in front of the udder, drawing on and the patient let down, the hind quarters being 
the end till the middle of the line reaches the linea | higher than the fore. I then order a pint and a half 
alba. The rope is then tied in a firm knot over the of brandy to be given in four doses at a quarter of an 
spine. The ends are passed between the hind legs hour’s interval, and afterwards if the patient is un- 
one on one side of the udder and the other on the | ©@Sy coffee and brandy with gruel. If all right the 
other between it and the thigh, each being brought | 2ext day I give beetroot, or cooked potatoes if there 
upwards on each side of the vulva and root of the tail | 8%e no beetroots to be obtained, in small quantities 
and tied into the knot over the loins. and often. The pinchers can be removed in twenty- 

If the cow is standing this is simple enough, if she four hours if there is no straining, but it is always 
is down the end of the rope is passed under the abdo- advisable to leave them handy with the owner for & 
men and drawn out, the knot being tied over the few days in case of necessity.—(Recueil de Médecine 
loins, one end is passed under the thigh and tied to Vétérinaire, Sept. 15th, 1902. : 
the first knot, the cow turned over on her breast Josnua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 
bone and the rope on the opposite side tied in the 
same manner. Care should be taken not to turn her Bo Pp A 
over on her back which is the practice with some. 

To raise the animal I use compensating pullies,| The epizootic observed in Algeria is the same that 
one hook of which is fixed into a beam or post, the | fur many years has been known under the title of 
other to the knot of the cord over the loins. jaundice, white anthrax, red water, and malaria. 

If the cow is standing I raise her hind quarters Out of 35 cattle imported in 1900-1901 in the very 
“by means of the pulley” slightly so that if she | best condition 10 died in less than a month. The 
goes forward the operation is not interfered with, but onset of the disease was always sudden without pre- 
in fact facilitated. If she is downI raise the hind | monitory symptoms, the course rapid, at most three 
quarters right off the ground, and at the moment of | to three and a half days. The symptoms were loss 
reduction a few inches more, as the higher they are | of appetite, intense and sudden weakness, high fever 
elevated the more chance of success. and rapid respiration, sunken eyes, grinding of the 

I then pass a plank under the sheet on which the teeth, dung covered with mucus, urine blood red. 
uterus is lying, supported at each end by an assis- | The last symptom only occurring in cases which were 
tant, and if a plank is not handy the side of a wheel | very acute. 

ow, which can be found in must places. The| One cow which died after an attack of three and a 
uterus is then cleaned from adherent straws and the | half days duration, had no ticks upon the skin. In 
fetal membranes. I have two buckets of clean water | the abdominal cavity there were several litres of lemon 
teady to which I add a small quantity of crésyl, yellow serous fluid. The walls of the digestive tract 
enough to colour it white, and if possible I dip the | thickened. The mucous lining of the intestines con- 
Inverted organ into one and there wash it. gested and petechial. The liver full of thick bile. 

_When it is perfectly clean I anoint it thoroughly | The spleen increased in size. Kidneys brown, bladder 

With about a pint and a half of oil so that every part, | full of coffee coloured urine. Heart the colour of 
® cornua and cotyledons ete. is thoroughly lubrica- | dead leaves. Lungscdematous. Six other cows 
I then have the plank raised so that it is on a| which died within a few hours presented similar 
level at the front edge with the inferior commissure | symptoms. In two there was rupture of the capsule 
of the vulva, the back one at the level of my chest, an | of the spleen with free hemorrhage into the peritoneal 
inclined plain being formed. An assistant holds the | cavity. The red corpuscles for the main part seemed 
lover the back. I employ Saint Cyr’s second | normal, some contaired parasites, some spherical, 
— viz., first to return the parts nearest to the | none pear shaped. The corpuscles most affected were 
Vulva and not to press directly on the fundus till the | in the liver, spleen, and especially in the kidneys. 
8reater portion of the organ is within the pelvis. In these the parasites were all spherical and ends 
need scarcely say that care must be taken that | globular. In some animals the hematozoa were 
€ uterus is in proper position and folds removed, exceedingly rare. A calf inoculated with 20 grammes 
that the arm must not be removed till it is felt | of juice from the parenchyma of the kidney developed 
contract upon itself. acute septicemia. Another calf treated in the same 
or a long time past, as a means of retaining it, | way had a local inflammatory reaction. 
Ave used an old pair of blacksmith’s pinchers with | _The parasites were piroplasmata bigemina, the cause 
* round jaws, each end of the handles being bent | of bovine malaria in Algeria, and contrary to the 
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general opinion, piroplasmosis may be present without 
much rise of temperature.—Bulletin de Soc Méd Vét. 


[The translator’s experience in England substanti- 
ates the statement that a rise of temperature is not 
always noticeable, in fact, in his experience, its 
absence is more generally the case. ] 


CommunicaBiLity oF Bovine TUBERCULOSIS. 


Prof. Nocard has communicated to the Soc. de 
Méd. Vét. the results of his experiments on the 
susceptibility of apes to bovine tuberculosis by in- 
gestion. The experiments were carried out on six 
individuals (cercopithecus callithrix) procured in 
Antwerp towards the end of November, 1901. Two 
died soon after arrival at Alfort without exhibiting 
any post mortem signs of tuberculosis. A third was 
killed on February 25th, 1902, to see if there were 
any signs of tuberculosis, but was free, and Nocard 
considers the high mortality of monkeys in Kurope 
is due totheir coming in contact with affected ani- 
mals in zoological gardens. The three experimental 
animals were lodged in a heclthy plase kept at a 
temperature of 15-18° C., each beast in a separate 
cage. 

For want of milk from tuberculous udders they 
were given tuberculous cultures derived from a tuber- 
culous udder. Each received 1 gr. 37 egr. of the dry 
bacilli derived from a broth peptone glycerine cul- 
ture isolated and filtered, the glycerine removed and 
dried ina stove. Each subject received 10 cgr. of 
the bacilli pulverised and mixed with milk. 

The smallest (No. 31) had tnree infected meals on 
the 13th, 20th, and 30th of January, the other two 
(2 and 4) had five on 13th, 20th, and 30th January, 
and 7th and 24th Feb., 1902. 

The following results were obtained —No. 2 showed 
morbid symptoms on 20th January, appetite variable, 
On the 15th February a dry harsh cough, swelling of 
the belly and scrotum, behind the shoulder a small, 
hard, moveable gland; the animal wasted rapidly 
and died on 24th March. It is rather curious that 
the weight of the animal was not much reduced only 
from 1-580 to 1 510. 

On post-mortem there was found considerable 
ascites and minus the fluid, the body scaled 1:155; 
the intestines were covered with a false membraae : 
the sub-lumbar mesenteric glands hypertrophied and 
full of pus rich in bacilli; the visceral and parietal 
peritoneum stuffed with tubercular granulations ; 
the spleen and liver hypertrophied and infiltrated 
with miliary tuberculosis ; the lungs infiltrated with 
recent tubercular granulations mostly translucid ; 
the inguinal and axillary glands hypertrophied and 
somewhat caseous. In short there was generalised 
of intestinal origin. 

Monkey No. 8. Up to the 24th Feb incre i 
weight from 1-020 to 1-200. n that date it. dened 
oped rapid breathing and a tight belly, it commenced 
to waste and the appetite became capricious. On 
April 9th, being in extremis, it was killed. Post- 
mortem revealed intense tubercular peritonitis 
especially on the epiploon, the spleen hypertrophied 


-orders to proceed to India, for a term of duty there, he 


and degonerated, liver infiltrated with mili 
culosis, the lungs slightly affected. ‘The per oo 


and mesenteric glands much increased in size, pearly ' Mr. P. J. Howard, of Ennis: “To the Councl 


and friable. The intestines covered with tuberculous 
ulcers, all the lesions teeming with the bacillus. 

No. 4 more robust than the others, only seemed s 
little thin when killed. Post-mortem, however, re- 
vealed tuberculous lesions, but not so intense as in the 
case of the others. 

The experiments prove that monkeys are capable 
of contracting tuberculosis by ingestion of virulent 
matter. The rapid spread of the lesions and their 
development shows the great susceptibility of the 
monkey to the bovine bacillus obtained from the 
mammary glands when introduced into the digestive 
tract. It is necessary to consider as highly danger. 
ous the milk coming from a tuberculous udder, and if 
one is not absolutely certain of the sanitation of the 
dairy the only safe means of combatting the danger [i 
is to boil the milk. oY 

[The translator has found less than 5 per cent. of J 
tuberculosis in post-mortems on wild a) 

F. E. 


Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A quarterly meeting of Council was held on Friday, 
October 10th, 1902, Prof. W. O. Williams, President, 10 
the chair. The following members were present :—Vet. 
Col. Duck, Professors Dewar, M’Fadyean, Mettam; 
Messrs. Abson, Banbam, Carter, Dollar, Fraser, Hart: 
ley, Lawson, Locke, Mason, McKinna, Mulvey, Over, 
Shipley, Trigger, Wartnaby, Wragg, Thatcher (Solicitor), 
and Robinson (Deputy Secretary). 


ABSENTEES. 


The Deputy SecrETary announced that communica 
tions had been received from Messrs. Villar, Simp3?, 
Bower, Byrne, and Col. Lambert regretting their 10 
ability to attend the meeting. 


MINUTES. 


Oo the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. 
Locke, the minutes of the last Council meeting wer? 
taken as read and confirmed, 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Deputy Secrerary read a letter from Lieut 
Colonel R. Mvore stating that owing to his being under 


was very sorry to have.to tender his resignation 8 4 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

On the motion of Mr. aura, seconded by Mr. 
Carrer, it was unanimously agreed that the 
tion of Vet.-Col. Moore be accepted with regret, 4 
that a letter to that effect be sent to him. vat 

It was also agreed, on the motion of Mr. Mut t 
seconded by Mr. Lawson, that the usual advertiseme> 
for a successor be inserted in the veterinary po 
and that the matter be remitted to the Examinati? 
Committee for report. Col. 

Prof. Merram asked whether the successor 
Moore would not be required before the next meeting 
the Examination Committee. ; tated 

The PRESIDENT replied io the affirmative and st dent 
be nominated by the Presi 
or the time to fill the temporary vacancy. 
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R.C.V.S. Gentlemen,—You have probably noticed in 
the newspaper reports of the “Studdert Case” recently 
held in Ireland, mention being made of a veterinary sur- 
geon named “ Howard.” I am the person referred to, 
and I regret exceedingly that I had no opportunity of 
going into the witness box to refute all insinuations 
against my honesty. As the case is likely to come on 
again, I refrain from giving a full statement of facts. 
But in self-protection t wish to intimate that I am ready 
and willing at any time to give a full explanation, 
should the Council so desire.” 

Mr. ‘TRIGGER moved that in view of the fact that the 
case was sub judice the letter be received. 

This was agreed to. . 

The PrEsmDENT : A letter has been sent to the Presi- 
dent on a private matter. It relates to a question be- 
tween an examiner anda teacher. I really think that 
these quarrels ought to be left outside of the Council. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mulvey : I do not want to know the contents of 
the letter, but is the letter written to the President in 
his private capacity, or was it the intention of the com- 
plainant that the subject should be brought before the 
Council? 

The Prestpent: The letter starts “ Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be obliged if you will consider this letter 
as addressed to the Council through you as President.” 

Mr. Fraser : Would not it be a matter of prudence to 
refer it tothe Examination Committee first? Perhaps 
there is something in the letter which we may not care 
to have reported in the journals at present. 

Mr. Mutvey: I shall have pleasure in moving that 
the letter be referred to the Examination Committee for 
report. 

of. Merram: That will shelve the matter for three 
months. 

Prof. Dewar: It will not be for three months; a 
meeting of the Examination Committee is held before 
the December examinations for the purpose of revising 

certificates. 

Mr. Mason : It will mean a delay of two months. 

Mr. Fraser: That is not an excessive time. The 
matter is not so urgent as all that. 

_ Prof. Merram : There is an examination in the mean- 
time. I do not know what is in the letter, but it may be 
something to do with the method of conducting the ex- 
aminations., 

Mr. Fraser : May we not leave it to the discretion of 
the President? He knows the contents of the letter. If 

€ thinks it would be better to read it to us now, well 
and good ; but I should say the Examination Committee 
ls the more desirable body to see it first. 

th e PREstpENT: With your permission I will give you 

€ gist of the letter, without stating any names 

e President read the letter without mentioning the 
oft” and the reporter was requested to take no notes 


7 On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Fraser, 
v4 — unanimously agreed that the letter should be re- 
\tted tothe Examination Committee. 
¢ Deputy Szcrerary read a letter from the Hon. 
cretary of the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical 
ine of ch which stated that at an _ordinary general meet- 
a be at Society held at Norwich on July 10th, a re- 
all an urging oq the Council of the R.C.V.S. to do 
membe i possible to at once secure the return of a 
to eed \ the profession to Parliament and thus be able 
ies "y the country the injustice done to the pro- 
vormar and the consequent loss to the nation, was unani- 
Coun Cy Leys and that the members trusted the 
attention, give the matter their prompt and serious 


“a he motion of Mr. Locke the resolution was re- 


Mr. F. Spencer, the Hon. Secretary of the Southern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association, addressed to 
Mr. J. F. Simpson : : 

“ Oct. 9th, 1902. Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the above 
Society held this day at Southampton I was requested to 
call your attention to the announcement in 7he London 
Gazette of October 7th, viz., Temporary Vet.-Captain J. 
P. Spanton, of the Imperial Yeomanry is granted honor- 
ary rank of Veterinary-Captain to the Army contrary to 
Article 431 of the Royal Warrant and Paragraph 40 of 
the Yeomanry regulations, he not being a M.R.C.VS., 
or qualified to practice in the United Kingdom. As this 
appointment is, we consider, highly detrimental to our 
professional status, we suggest that the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. should take action to have the announcement 
of The London Gazette of October 7th, cancelled.” 

It was agreed, on the motion of the President, to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter and state that the 
matter was under the consideration of the Council. 


OBITUARY. 


The Deputy Secretary read the Obituary List. 

Mr. CarTER called the attention of the Council to the 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory condition of the Regis- 
ter. He had with him a list of inaccuracies in the 
gg which he would be pleased to read, if he was in 
order. 

Esesg PRESIDENT ruled that Mr. Carter was not in 
order. 

Mr. Mutvey said that that very subject had been re- 
legated for consideration to a smal] committee, and a re- 
port on the subject would be brought up at a later stage 
of the proceedings. 


PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


The PRESIDENT read a letter from Vet.-Captain H. J. 
Axe, A.V.D., intimating that he had forwarded to the 
College a box containing three or four implements used 
by Chinese shoeingsmiths during the operation of shoe- 
ing Chinese ponies. The letter contained a short de- 
scription of the implements, and asked the Council’s 
acceptance of them for the museum. 

On the motion of Mr. Locke, the presentations were 
accepted with thanks, and the Jetter ordered to be placed 
with the exhibits in the museum. 

The Deputy SrcreTary announced the followin 
presentations: Three months Veterinary Journal an 
Veterinarian ; The Veterinary Record Vol. XIV. bound ; 
Journal of Comparative Pathology ; The Proviner 
Veterinary Quarterly ; Report of Proceedings under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts (Ireland) for 1901, by M. 
Kealey ; Manual of Bacteriological Technique and 
Special Bacteriology, by T. Bowhill ; Annual Report of 
Proceedings Board of Agriculture, Diseases of Animals 
Acts: Annual Report to Corporation City of Glasgow ; 
Report of Bombay Veterinary College, 1901-02 ; Transac- 
tions of British Congress on Tuberculosis. 

Mr. WraGG moved a vote of thanks to the several 
donors. 

Mr Asson seconded. The resolution was agreed to. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. TricGER, as Chairman, read the Report of the 
Finance Committee. It stated that at a meeting held on 
October 9th Mr. Trigger was elected Chairman for the 
year. The Committee recommended that Mr. Lawson’s 
name be added to the Committee. The vouchers ard 
receipts for payment during the preceding quarter were 
examined and found correct. The quarterly statement 
of the Treasurer was submitted, showing a balance of 
£386 14s 1d. The Committee recommended that the 
present liabilities be discharged and cheques drawn for 
the amounts. 

The Committee, having taken into consideration the 


ted to the Parliamenta i 
ry Committee. 
The Depury SEcreTary read the following letter from 


question submitted to them as to charging an annual regis- 
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tration fee, and having heard the Solicitor’s opinion as to 
the practicability of collecting, and the expense of obtain- 
ing a Charter or Act of Parliament, reported that in their 
opinion the cost and difficulty of collecting an annual 
registration fee would render it impracticable, but recom- 
mended that whenever a new Charter was applied for an 
increased registration fee on entering the profession 
should be asked for. 


Returned Voting Papers. 


The Committee having investigated the returned voting 
papers, recommended that the list be now published in 
the Veterinary Press, with an intimation that the names 
would be removed from the Register in the usual course 
unless correct addresses were sent, the voting papers in 
each case having been returned through the Dead Letter 
Office. The question of cost of the same was left in the 
hands of the en and Secretary, with power to act 

Mr. TRIGGER in moving the reception of the report 
said that Mr. Lawson was one of the must valued mem- 
bers of the late Finance Committee, and his name was, 
by some misconception, omitted from the list of members 
when Mr. Lawson vacated the Chair. His loss was very 
much felt, and the Committee therefore asked that he 
should be replaced upon the Committee. With regard 
to the voting papers, the Committee recommended that 
the question of the cost of advertising the names in the 

veterinary journals should be left in the hands of the 
Treasurer and Secretary, because on one occasiun a great 
deal more expense than had been anticipated was inad- 
vertently caused. 

Mr. Mutvey seconded the resolution, which was 
received. 

The PrestpeNT: The report is now open for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Fraser: It appears to me that the report does 
not comply with the requirements of our bye-laws as to 
the names that are not on the Register. It will not be 
sufficient to give them notice in our veterinary periodicals. 
We are under an obligation to send them a notice by 
post in a registered letter. 

Mr. Triccer: We had that point before us in Com- 
mittee this morning. We had the Charter before us, 
and we find that we are perfectly within our rights in 
publishing the list, and then before we remove any name 
we propose to send a registered letter. 

The Prestpent: An 
“ shall.” 

Mr. Mutvey: The advertisement will probably very 
considerably reduce the number of those to whom we 

__Prof. Dewar : Ln connection with this report 

like to know what you do with those she ete pomees 
reply to the registered letter. There is a man on the 
gg who to my knowledge has been dead for ten 

Mr. TricGER: They are to be struck off, 

Prof. Dewar : I am perfectly certain that this gentle- 
man has been dead twelve or fourteen years, and yet we 

r, THATCHER (Solicitor): Hav 

him ber ) e the letters addressed 

rof. DEwaR : Several of these voting lis 

at the Veterinary College in Edinburgh In 

— ~ — of the member and re-addressed it to 

de pe om. ere are two or three of them lying on my 

r. Mutvey: You ought to send them back 

_ Prof. Merram: I think it is quite possible that some 

injustice sen § be done to some members of the College 

because Prof. Dewar and you, sir, yourself I think wil 
agree with me that a number of men when they qualif 

probably have no home address. They give the add ; 
of their residence in Edinburgh at the time of their 
qualification ; they go into the service or out of the 


the Charter says “may,” not 


country, and the result is that the original address that 
they gave to the Secretary at the time of registration is 
left upon the Register, and is incorrect. I agree that it 
is the duty of every man to see to it that his proper ad- 
dress is on the Register, but some men are very lax in 
that respect. 

Mr. TRIGGER: I can assure you that the letters are 
only considered which come back from the Dead Letter 
Office. All letters marked “ Not known, Gone away,” 
etc., are verified. 

Prof. Dewar: But what about those letters of which 
no notice is taken at all ? 

Mr. Triccer : If the letters are not sent back they do 
not come under our cognisance. We should assume that 
the letter was delivered. 1 now beg to move the adop- 
tion of the report. I notice that we have not asked for 

wer tu draw cheques for £20 as required for petty cash. 

would venture therefore to add “ ‘The Committee also 
recommend that cheques not exceeding £20 may be 
drawn if required for petty cash.” 

Mr. ABSON seconded the report as amended and it was 
carried unanimously. 


RzGISTRATION COMMITTEE. ‘ 


Mr. Lawson as Chairman, read the following repo 
of a Special Meeting of the Registration Committee, re 
Pinson Case, held on July 8th, 1902, and moved its re- 
ception. | Present: Messrs. Simpson, Over, Barrett, 
Banham, Fraser, Mulvey, McCall, Villar, Wragg, Mason 
and Dollar; Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Hill 
(Secretary). Mr. Simpson in the chair. 

This was a charge brought by Mr. Dixson, M.R.C.VS, 
of Margate, against Mr. Pinson Case, of Ramsgate, fer 
conduct disgraceful in a professional respect, the com 
plaint being that Mr. Pinson Case had repeatedly en 
deavoured, by canvassing and otherwise, to obtain for 
himself Mr. Dixson’s position as veterinary surgeon to the 
Corporation of Ramsgate. 

The Committee found the following facts:— 

(2) That the respondent made frequent applications 
to the Ramsgate Corporation for the position of veteria- 
ary surgeon. 

(b.) That in acting in this manner the respondent was 
of opinion that the appointment was a yearly one, 40 
he considered it justified his action. ; 

(c.) That the evidence brought before the Committee 
shows that the position to the Ramsgate Corporation Wa 
of the nature of a yearly contract at a fixed price pe 
horse per annum. 

Mr. Lawson: If there is no discussion, I move that 
the report be adopted. , 

Mr. Mutvey: I second that. 

Mr. Bannam: Before we close the discussion 0n this 
point I should like to know what the effect of the repo 
of the Registration Committee is : that is to say, are i 
as professional men, to understand that any 0 us ho él 
ing a yearly post of any kind, be it under a Corporation 
a private individual, that is to say acontract—that he 
other member of this profession who finds out that 
contract ends at a certain date has a perfect rig 
and apply for that post, and that that 1s looked up? 
us as « professional body as not contrary to profess! 

he PresIpENT: The question put by Mr. car by 
really a legal question, and therefore will be answe 
the Solicitor. ‘pat you 

Mr. TuatcHer (Solicitor): That is really what J" 
have to determine to-day, gentlemen. You have “wae 
facts put before you by the Committee, and you 
say upon those facts whether the respondent bee tet 
guilty of unprofessional conduct or not. 1t1s@ 
entirely for you. 

Mr. Anson : The question raised by Mr. 
very important one indeed, and must not 
passed over. I have no doubt there is not 4 
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; sitting round this table but what has contracts ; and if 
at the end of the year, when his contract is over for the 
year, another member knowing such a fact may go and 
apply for that contract, we must be very cautious how we 
proceed, or otherwise we are going to have a good deal of 
awkwardness in the profession, and feeling about it. 

Mr. TRIGGER. I am bound to say that on the facts 
laid before us, which are absolutely lucid, in my opinion 
this Mr. Case has been guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
I do not consider myself, it being the first case of the 
sort that has arisen, it is a case for extremely harsh mea- 


ch » sures, but [ think it is a case where such punishment 

should be dealt out as will be a caution to the members 
do in the future. In my view it is grossly unprofessional 
at to apply for a position which another professional gentle- 
p- man holds ; and I therefore move that Mr. Pinson Case be 
‘or " summoned to appear before the Council and reprimanded 
sh © for unprofessional conduct. 


a Mr. McKrnna : I beg to second that. Like Mr. Trig- 
ger, I look upon this in a very serious light, and I thin 
it is a case which should not be passed over lightly. 
Without saying more I second the motion. 

Mr. Mutvey : I think before this question is put it 
would be well if the members of this Council considered 
the difference between contracts with corporate bodies 
ort fame andcontracts that they make with private firms or indi- 
re ™ viduals. Contracts with Corporate bodies, as you are 

= wellaware, are advertised in the Press, and they are 
ett, = only given out for a certain time. Re-appointments have 


son fae 460 be made annually, and I believe it is a statutory 
Hill fe ligation on Corporate bodies that these contracts 

m © terminate at a certain date. I have been connected with 
1S, Borough Council work for a great number of years, and 
for all T can say is that it is the custom of the Corporate 
‘om body with which I am connected to advertise for 
en a hey’ that is required for the coming year ; and I 
, for ® think we drew from the witnesses here on the 8th July 


5 the the fact that it was on their Minute book that this was 
a contract which was advertised for. 

. Mr. Fraser: I sympathise a good deal with Mr. Mul- 

Fons veys remarks. I did not exactly urderstand from the 

rit: evidence what he has laid before us. I did not under- 

oy that it was advertised at the expiration of the 


was 

“and Mr. Toatcuer : This is rather going out of the four 
—— of the report, but as a matter of fact I may say 
ittee at it was not advertised, All that was on the Minute 
n was to th was this. On the first occasion there was a Minute 
e pet ; ¢ effect that it was a yearly engagement. That 
ngagement never seems to have been renewed in writing, 

2 that 4 ven going to say, or on the Minutes, for a long period 
ime extending over several years; (A voice: From 
BE and then the allegation of Mr. Dixson was that 
n this : — Case went and canvassed for the appointment. 
report hee ommittee found that it was originally a yearly ap- 
hold: on FRASER : That was the impression [ had—that 
jon oF Rr th Was no advertisement inserted in the local papers 

at, any tineth *xpiration of the 12 months, but that it was dis 
yt this oan, understood that it was an engagement for 12 
t to 2° underst and 12 months only; and as far as I can 
yon by nd the case, I think Mr. Case was quite justified 


in i 
(« plying for the post at the expiration of that time. 


Tam sure you will allow me to proceed, 
ham 8 — another provocation in the case. Not only 
red bY in the “as » but Mr. Case was the only veterinary surgeon 

ad to 0 n t which this contract existed. Mr. Dixson 
at you all pote tom Margate to Ramsgate, which we must 
certat Provocation Practical men, was a certain amount of 
have n to him, especially when he knew that the 


with ‘th 
honths, 
Sonal cond ©not see where he departed from_profes- 


think we uct in any respect whatever, and I do not 


Prof. M’FapyEAN: Mr. President and gentlemen, As 
far as I can follow the remarks that have fallen from Mr. 
Fraser, he is inclined to draw a sharp distinction between 
what he calls private contracts and contracts let by 
Corporate bodies. 

r. Fraser: I did not mention private contracts. 
x PRESIDENT: That was referred to by Mr. 
ulvey. 

Prof. M’FapyEan : As far as I can follow the explana- 
tion that Mr. Fraser has just given us, his view is that 
there is nothing unprofessional in soliciting for a private 
contract. 

Mr. Fraser: For a vacancy. 

Prof. M’FapyYEAN: For a private contract when it is 
announced. Is that so? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes, that is so. 

Prof. M’FapyEaNn : I most earnestly hope that Mr. 
Fraser is the only man that holds that view. (Hear, hear.) 
I quite expected, in fact I think I may say I knew, that 
he held those views, but I think they deserve to be 
highly reprobated. There is, in my view, not a particle 
of difference between what is called a private contract 
and one with a Corporate body. (Hear, hear.) On the 
other hand I agree with the previous speaker that it 
would have made a most material differeace if this con- 
tract had been advertised. 

The PRESIDENT : I take it that the feeling of the meet- 
ing is somewhat to this effect, that it is unprofessional 
conduct to tender for a contract that is not advertised. 
I take that to be, as a general principle, the feeling of 
the meeting. 

Prof. M’FapyEANn : There is no such motion before us. 

The PrestpENT : I simply express that as the feeling 
which somebody might perhaps se if they saw fit ; 
the motion before you is moved by Mr. Trigger, “That 
Mr. Pinson Case was guilty of unprofessional conduct 
and that he be called before the Council and repriman- 
ded. That has been seconded by Mr. McKinna. 

Mr. Wartnasy : I should like to say a word on that. 
I should like to ask Mr. Trigger whether he would not 
introduce into that motion words to the effect that we 
consider it unprofessional conduct on the part of this 
gentleman in tendering for a contract that was not sub- 
mitted for public competition. 

Mr. TriGGER : My seconder suggests that I should 
accept that wording, and I am quite willing that that 
wording should go in. It does not alter my view of the 
case, 

Mr. Axsson: Before that is put to the meeting, I 
should like to express my opinion against the reprimand- 
ing of Mr. Pinson Case in this case. It is the first case 
of the kind that has come before us, and if it goes forth 
in future that anyone guilty of such an offence will be 
brought before the Council and dealt with by the Coun- 
cil, it will be a warning to others that such conduct will 
not be acceptable to the Council. 

Mr. Bannam: If I may be allowed io say so, I think 
we are sitting here to give judgment on cases that are 
brought before us and if we go on, as Mr. Abson chooses 
to think, always cautioning people, when are we to 
finish? (Hear, hear.) I do not know that we are going 
todo Mr. Case any harm by reprimending him—(“ It 
will do him good.”) I think we shall do him good. 
should not like to see his name struck off the Register 
or anything of that kind, that is too severe a punishment 
for such asmall offence, but I think the least we can do 
is to reprimand him for the offence we are now con- 
sidering. 

Prof. Dewar : Before this is put to the vote I would 
like to vm & word. Ido not knowall the evidence that 
has gone before the Registration Committee, but I have 
gathered during the last few minutes that there is this 
difference between the two men—that Mr. Pinson Case 
lived in the town, was a ratepayer in the town, and that 


conduct, “"® Justified in reproving him for his 


B 


this other veterinary gentleman lived in a town at some 
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distance, and was not aratepayer. I think that that 
mitigates Mr. Pinson Case’s offence. (“Nota bit.) _ You 
must allow me to express my opinion, and that is my 
opinion. 

The PrestpENT: I will now put Mr. Trigger’s amended 
motion, seconded by Mr. McKinna, that Mr. Pinson Case 
is guilty of unprofessional conduct in tendering for a 
contract which was not advertised, and that he be repri- 
manded. 

Prof. M’Fapyean: Might I suggest that it would 
read better if it read this way—that Mr. Trigger moves 
“That Mr. Pinson Case be adjudged guilty of un- 
professional conduct in tendering for a contract,” etc. _ 

Mr. Anson: And that he be called before the Council 
and reprimanded. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Is it worth while to call him when 
he is not obliged to come? The only penalty is striking 
_ off the Register altogether. Reprimand him if you 
ike. 

Mr. TricGErR: I accept Prof. M’Fadyean’s suggestion 
with pleasure. 

The Presipenr : I will now put Mr. Trigger’s amended 
motion, seconded by Mr. McKinna, “That Mr. Pinson 
Case be adjudged guilty of unprofessional conduct in 
having tendered for a contract that was not advertised 
and that he be reprimanded.” 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The motion for the adoption of the report of the 
Registration Committee was then put and 
adopt 

Mr. Lawson, as Chairman of the Committee, read the 
following report of a meeting of the Registration Com- 
mittee held on October 9th, 1902: Mr. Lawson was 
elected Chairman for the year. On the motion of the 
President, a list of members of the College serving as 
farrier Sergeant- Majors, farrier-sergeants, farrier-Corpor- 
als, and farriers in Yeomanry regiments was submitted 
to the meeting, and a resolution of Council passed in 
October, 1898, as follows, was read: “ The Committee 
recommend that it should be considered unprofessional 
on the part of a member of the College to hold the ap- 
pointment of farrier, farrier-Corporal, farrier-Sergeant, 
and farrier-Sergeant-Major in any regiment, regular, 
yoneny, or volunteer.” It was unanimously resolved 
that it should be a recommendation to Council that a 
copy of such resolution be sent to all the members on the 
list submitted to the Committee. 

The Committee recommended the restoration to the 
Register of the name of Mr. Peter Dalling, subject to 
the declaration in support of the application being put in 
fol 

e following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
seconded, and carried: “ That the adie: Tae 
Secretary of State for War be called to the following 
entry in the London Gazette of October 7th last: “ Im- 
perial Yeomanry, South Africa, 1st Battalion—Tempor- 
ary Vet.-Capt. J. P. Spanton relinquishes his commission 
and is granted the honorary rank of Vet.-Captain in the 
Army, with permission to wear the uniform of the 
Corps,” and calling his attention to the fact that this 
oo is not a M.R.C.V.S., and referring him to 

aragraph 431, Royal Warrant, which states that “A 
candidate for our Army Veterinary Department shall be 

required to produce the diploma of the R.C.V.S.” and 
that the Yeomanry Regulations provided for the same 
and pointing out that this action of the War Office is a 
distinct contravention both of the Army Warrant, the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, and the Charter of the 
College, and asking him if he will take steps to compl 
with the legal rights of this College.” id 

e Committee considered complaints against three 

| — persons and recommended prosecution in 


The Committee referred one case to a small Sub-com- 


mittee consisting of the President, Messrs. Lawson, and 
Mulvey, to ccnsult with the Solicitor as to the probable 
expense of an enquiry, and to report thereon to the next 
Committee meeting. 

The Solicitor reported that in the case of Biles there 
had been a conviction and a fine of 10s. and two guineas 
costs. Several cases were directed to stand over for 
further enquiry. Satisfactory undertakings were given 
in other cases. 

The Committee considered that no action should be 
taken in some cases ; and further enquiries were directed 
to be made in others. 

Mr. Lawson moved that the report be received and 
that the seal of the College be affixed to the prose- 
cutions. 

Mr. TRIGGER seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
WartTNABY, the report was unanimously adopted. 


EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Mutvey, as Chairman, read the following report 
of the Examination Committee, and moved its recep- 
tion. Meeting of the Examination Committee held on 
October 9th, 1902, Mr Mulvey in the chair. All the 
educational certificates tendered were accepted with the 
exception of two, one containing an insufficient number 
of marks and the other not containing the necessary sub- 
jects. The reports of examiners called for no special 
remark. A small Committee was appointed to consider 
the syllabus, ccnsisting of the President, Professors 
M’Fadyean, Mettam, Shave, Messrs. Mulvey, Simpson, 
and Villar. 

Walley Memorial.—A letter was read from Drs. Dean 
and Leith calling attention to Clause 10 of the Regula: 
tions for the Walley Memorial Prize. Professor M’Fad- 
yean had undertaken to move an alteration in the regu 
lations. 

Mr. Wraae seconded the motion for the reception of 
the report, which was agreed to. a i 

Mr. TricGEr asked the Chairman of the Examination 
Committee whether any steps had been taken in rega 
to awarding a prize from the Jubilee Memorial Fund. 
His recollection was that the Jubilee Fund and the 
Bursary Fund were amalgamated, and that a prize was 
to be awarded every four years. He asked the Chait- 
man of the Examination Committee to bring the subject 
before the next meeting of the Committee. 

Mr. Mutvey said he would see that that was done. 

On the motion of Mr. Mutvey, seconded by ™ 
CarTER, the report was adopted. 


INGESTION OR INHALATION. 


The following is from a Report on “The Relation of 
Bovine Tuberculosis to Public Health,” by D. E. Salmo, 
D.V.M., Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, De 
ment of Agriculture, U.S.A. 


“ Infection of the lungs is not always the result of in 
haled bacilli. There is apparently as much opportua! 
for bacilli taken with the food to infect the phary® h 
tracheal, bronchial, and mediastinal glands avd por 
lungs, as there is for inhaled bacilli to infect the in! 
tine. When all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are joo 
as necessarily due to inhaled bacilli, and as not by oi 
possibility due to infection with the food, a0 - 
committed. ‘ated out 

G. Sims Woodhead, several years ago, 
how frequently bacilli gained entrance through t oy 
phoid tissue of the tonsil, and St. Clair Lapaeear :. 
recently expressed the opinion that all germs ar 
ted before the air reaches the larynx, and that 10 of the 
mcst probably occurs through the lymphoid tissue 
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naso-pharynx and pharynx. He says, “ There appears to 
be no justification for the generally accepted idea that 
that the bacillus is inhaled directly into the pulmonary 
alveoli.” 

G. Sims Woodhead says of infection through the 
pharynx, “In many of these cases the process can be 
traced from the glands in the tonsil down into the neck, 
and so on to the thorax by the mediastinal and _post- 
sternal glands and by the intercostal lymphatics and 

lands, and it is interesting in such cases to note how the 
en may be perfectly healthy until the glands at their 
root or in the pleura have become distinctly affected.” 
Again, he says, “ We have also an example of secondary 
affection of the lungs following tubercle of the pharyn- 
geal tonsillar structures through the glands in the neck, 
then those in the thorax, and finally to the lung itself, in 
= the examples that have already been given in the infec- 
tion of the pig by tuberculous milk, etc. Moreover I 
: have seen a similar line of invasion in children.” 

Koch tells us that in an experiment in which sputum 
g was fed to six pigs there was no ‘race of tuberculosis 
= found post-mortem, “except here and there little nodules 
4 in the lymphatic glands of the neck, and in one case a 
g few grey nodules in the lungs.” It appears, then, that 
he did get some infection in the pigs by feeding human 
sputum, and that the lesions, far from being in the intes- 
tines, were in the neck and lungs. 

Referring to the pigs which had eaten bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis, Koch says they “had, without exception, 
m severe tubercular diseases, especially tubercular infiltra- 
m tion of the greatly enlarged lymphatic glands of the neck 
and of the mesenteric glands, and also extensive tuber- 
culosis of the lungs and spleen.” There is nothing said 
about primary tuberculous lesions of the intestines, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that his own post-mortem 
notes do not sustain his contention that such lesions are 
essential in cases of infection through contaminated 

Lord Lister is said to have pointed out in his 
reply to Koch that if primary intestinal tuberculosis was 
= ‘are in children, mesenteric tuberculosis was common, 
m nd said that the interpretation seemed to him to be 

that the bacilli passed through the intestinal mucous 
membrane without causing any obvious lesion, and were 
arrested in the glands. This interpretation seems to be 
accepted by most pathologists, and is certainly in har- 
mony with the results of feeding experiments with 
. = Most forms of primary abdominal tuberculosis, 
= Whether infecting the intestines, peritoneum, lymphatic 
Fads, spleen, or liver, are, therefore, in all probability 
wr 0 infection through the intestine. More than this, 
hy cases of neck and lung infection are due to bacilli 
a nT food. Ravenel has recently said, “ Dr. Pear- 
ma nd I have held for a long time that food tubercu- 
a May appear first in the lungs or cervical glands. 
a letter from Dr. Pearson saying that 
“bot ; 2d two cows fed on tuberculous matter, and 
Msn I extensively tubercular lungs, and lesions no- 
normal = . The post-pharyngeal lymph-glands were 
digestiy either had the slightest disease along the 
or tract.” We have made similar observations re- 
in te and pigs.” Observations of the same 
the Bureau oy frequently made in the experiments of 
therefe Animal Industry. 
cases of See It is true and may be admitted that some 
haled or Or tuberculosis are caused by bacilli in- 
is also ees th reach the saliva from the affected lung, it 
respiratory o at in even a larger number of cases the 
f est _ are infected by bacilli taken with the 
ing LY this is the case with animals, as shown 
human subject ments, and probably also with the 

Very uncerta; The location of the lesions is therefore 
Which the inf, n guide in many cases as to the channel by 

ection entered the body. 


q 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 


Discussion ON]PAPER BY W. F.R.C.V.S., on 
GLANDERS. [ABSTRACT.] 


Professor MacquEEN: I pro to pass over the 
history of glanders as cited ie and refer to the 
prevalence of the disease. There is a very nice chart on 
page 22 showing the fluctuation of the disease in Great 
ritain, and although there is an inclination to suggest 
that the disease is diminishing, I do not think that the 
chart encourages that belief or that suggestion. If you 
look at the chart you will see that in one year only has 
the number of cases fallen to a thousand ; in all other 
years it is considerably above that number ; and even so 
late as 1892 there were 3200 cases recorded. In 1901 the 
cases were something over 2,400. Now this fluctuation 
is accounted for by Mr. Hunting to a certain extent by 
the prevalence in certain years of febrile affections, in- 
fluenza in particular ; but he does not attempt to explain 
how the occurrence of a febrile disease such as influenza 
increases the number of cases of glanders. He passes on, 
on page 24, to show that the fall of glanders is more easy 
to explain than its rise, and follows this by a curious 
comment which I will read: “ Whenever a disease pre- 
vails more widely than usual it attracts attention and the 
persons interested beccme more alert, measures of pre- 
vention and control are more energetically and carefully 
applied, with the result that a decrease of the disease is 
soon evidenced.” Now, I submit that that can be put in 
another way, and yet be equally accurate when applied 
to glanders. I should read it in this way: “ Whenever 
glanders prevails more widely than usual it attracts at- 
tention, and persons interested become more alert, 
measures of prevention and control are more energetically 
and carefully applied with the result that fewer cases are 
returned” ; by which I mean that since the days of the 
introduction of mallein owners of horses are undoubtedly 
more alert, and they endeavour to obtain the necessary 
information as soon as possible with the guidance of the 
veterinary surgeon ; and in many cases horses that have 
been found affected according to the mallein test are dis- 
posed of, and I think that that interpretation is quite as 
accurate as that given by Mr. Hunting—that cases de- 
crease. It is my firm belief that while there are fewer 
cases of visible glanders at the present time, there are 
decidedly more cases of latent glanders, horses that have 
reacted to mallein and have passed from one owner to 
another as soon as the discovery is made. In the next 
paragraph on page 24 there is a reference to Ireland. He 
says: “ We may leave Ireland out of consideration, as. 
glanders there only appears in sporadic outbreaks when 
an infected horse is taken into the country.” I presume 
that he is under the impression—and I daresay it is a 
correct one—that very few horses are introduced into 
Ireland, more horses are sent out of Ireland, and that is 
robably the reason why Ireland is so free from glanders. 
Yow the most interesting part of the paper [ think occurs 
on page 26, “the methods of spread.” I ask you to give 
special attention to one or two lines in the second para- 
graph. “Given a glandered horse with an infective dis- 
charge the disease is spread to other horses through nose- 
bags, pails, mangers, or any other intermediate objects 
which may convey the active virus to a healthy horse. 
An open water trough in a stable or stable yard at which 
Jandered and healthy horses are allowed to drink is a 
ertile cause of the spread of disease.” I do not propose 
to say anything regarding these statements at the present 
moment, but simply to call your attention to them. You 
will observe that Mr. Hunting in this page admits the 
danger of a water trough in a stable yard. Then the 
next paragraph is about the most confident utterance 
which occurs in the paper. “There are two ways in 
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which glanders does not spread in the stable (a) by germs 
floating in the air of a stable, (6) by mysterious horses 
showing no signs of disease but constantly infecting 
others. If the floating germ were a method of spread it 
is impossible to explain the escape of horsekeepers pass- 
ing twelve hours a day in infected stables. The floating 
germ theory was invented to account for the fact that in 
an infected stud cases are found in various parts of the 
stable.” Then he refers to the mysterious horse again in 
still stronger language. “The mysterious horse showing 
no sign of disease, that works and eats month after 
month, whilst horses alongside are infected and destroyed 
by contagium from it, is an ancient crusted legend.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Hunting does not quote anyone in sup- 
port of this statement, and, on the other side, very many 
distinguished pathologists can be quoted as believing in 
the existence of the so-called mysterious horse. I think 
most people acquainted with outbreaks of glanders are 
bound to confess that on many occasions outbreaks have 
occurred that could only be traced to the existence of a 
mysterious horse. He is called a mysterious horse be- 
cause he was introduced into the stable some time before 
the discovery of the visible case. He showed no symp- 
toms, no indication of being affected with glanders, ang 
et when his time comes he is found affected. Now th} 
elief in this mysterious horse is fairly widespread. I do 
not know anyone of authority, with the exception of Mr. 
Hunting, who looks upon the mysterious horse in a stable 
with contempt. Then, passing on, he says “I venture 
to assert that a horse showing no sign of glanders is a 
non-infective animal even though his lungs be studded 
with nodules.” On the next page, 27, he refers to the 
spread from stable to stable, from place to place, and he 
accounts for that spread by the introduction of an in- 
fected animal which had not developed the visible symp- 
toms of disease, but which subsequently becomes clini- 
cally diseased. Then he goes on to point out how infec- 
tion may be spread from horse to horse, in the shoeing 
forge, in the railway horse-box, changing nosebags ; the 
disease may be contracted at pasture, and probably by a 
healthy horse doing work alongside of a glandered one. 
That he does not refer to, but I think it is a frequent 
cause of spread. In order to make the connection properly 
I shall have to pass over two pages and come to the 
mode of infection, so as to link it up with the spread of 
disease. It ison page 29. He says “There are three 
ways in which pathogenic organisms enter the body, (1) 
through the skin, (2) through the air passages, (3) by the 
digestive tract.” Ido not think there is any occasion to 
dispute that a nosebag or a soiled manger may transmit 
the disease, and that on occasions an open water trough 
in a stable, or even a public water trough, may be the 
medium through which the disease is spread. In con- 
nection with the statement regarding water troughs on 
page 28 Mr. Hunting devotes a special paragraph to the 
public water trough. “It is rather curious that some 
men have picked out this most useful institution for 
special attack,” and goes on to refer to it. He apparently 
thinks that the public water trough is not likely to be 
the cause of the spread of glanders, but on page 26 he 
seems to look upon the private water trough—the open 
water trough in the private stable, as a fertile cause of 
the spread of disease. In his reply perhaps he will be 
able, with his usual agility of speech, to explain the 
peculiar inconsistency between those two statements, or 
perhaps he will be able to show wherein lies the danger 
of the open water trough in the private stable ma 
the absence of danger from the public trough in the 
street. I gather from other statements that Mr 
Hunting is a believer in the ingestion theor ' 
: y of the 

spread of glanders, and he believes no doubt that 
ae drinking at a private water trough is, at lene 
lable to swallow some of the virus of glanders, and 


afterwards develop the disease, but at th i 
) » e publ 
trough he may drink, I suppose, the nasal Suleon as | 


swallow the nasal discharge from a glandered horse, and 
through some special act of Providence the material that 
he swallows from the glandered horse at the public trough 
has no action. With regard to the two ways in which 
glanders does not spread, how does he know that glanders 
does not spread through the medium of the atmosphere? 
Does anyone know? Is that an elementary fact that 
should be ascertained—or is it of no consequence? This 
is the first time, I believe, in which the atmospheric 
dispersion, or spread of disease by inhalation, has been 
denied in connection with glanders. You will observe 
on page 27, after giving particulars showing the incidence 
of 1000 cases of glanders in the County of London during 
April to November 1901, Mr. Hunting says “the 32 per 
cent of cases which are found in studs where no previous 
case has been detected are more difficult to explain. 
They are nearly all due to the purchase of horses suffering 
from the undeveloped disease.” On page 29 there is a 
very short paragraph regarding the cause of glanders: 
this might have been considerably amplified without 
detracting from the value of the paper. The paper con- 
tains no reference to the pathology of the disease other 
than post mortem lesions, and. at this date I think it 
would have been advisable, and certainly profitable, to 
the members of this Association if we had had a short 
account of the pathology of glanders. There is a bare 
reference to the Bacillus Mallez, but there is no attempt 
at explaining how the bacillus after gaining entrance into 
the body operates. Does it uperate by obstructing blood 
vessels or lymphatics ? Does it operate by manufacturing 
toxins which become disseminated throughout the sys- 
tem? When inoculation takes place at the nasal mucous 
membrane, does the disease spread backwards to the 
chest, or does it advance forward towards the muzzle! 
What I should have liked to have been informed by 
Mr. Hunting is whether he believes that the lesions, if 
they increase in number, tend to pass contrary to the 
direction of the circulation, lymphatic or blood, or do 
they always follow the circulation? The period of incu- 
bation may be an interesting one, but I am afraid there 
is not much information given, and perhaps it is not of 
very great consequence. That occurs on page 30. It 
might be advantageous to those engaged in inspection 
work to have defined the period of incubation in glanders, 
but I am afraid it is one of those elementary facts about 
which information is not likely to be forthcoming for 
some time. In connection with the period of incubation 
another thought arises, and that is, is there such a thi 

as second infection in glanders, superadded infection 
Can a horse which is suffering from latent glanders cot 
tract the disease as it were a second time? Can It ° 
infected a second time? That, perhaps, might explain 
some of those cases of sudden breaking up of horses that 
have been known to suffer from latent glanders for some 
considerable time. Then with regard to mallein, refer 

to on page 36. In the first line, Mr. Hunting, withou 
any hesitation, says, “The discovery of mallein in ! 

by Kalning, a Russian veterinary surgeon ”__ which oug 

to have been Helman. 


‘ I have taken the trouble to loo 
into this matter. The discoverer of mallein was 


— 


Helman. 


also a Russian, who had the advantage of studying 
under Pasteur, and it was after a course in the laboratory 
in Paris that Helman returned to Russia and discove ot 
mallein in 1888. About the same time, a subsequt @ 
worker at the pathology of glanders, Kalning, s#¥° tic 
first demonstration of the action of mallein as 4 diagor 

agent, but the credit of the discovery of the agent it a0, 
has been so valuable the world over is due to He ™ 

who is now dead. On page 39 there 1s 4 referem ne 
mallein in repeated doses which is a diplomatic SU ‘ers 
tion for the real title, “The Curavility of in 80 
Mr. Hunting does not say that glanders 1s curab oe 

many words, but the general trend of his eae mal- 
general suggestion passing through the references curable 
lein, is that glanders, in the latent condition, 15 
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disease. “The effect of repeated injections of mallein ” 
Mr. Hunting goes on to say “is a matter of great 
importance,” and he reiterates the statement of the 
importance of the action of mallein, and bye-and-bye 
quotes cases, as you will see, showing the remarkable 
results attending the repeated use of mallein, Iam not 
inclined to dispute very much that mallein sometimes, 
when given repeatedly, brings about a change in the 
horse which may be comparable to recovery from glan- 
ders, but we do not know until a post-mortem is made ; 
and although a few post-mortems in such cases have been 
made with very satisfactory results, I do not think in- 
vestigation in this particular has reached the stage when 
we are justified in saying that mallein is a curative for 
glanders. I pass on to last part, Control or Stamping 
out. When I first read this part of the paper I was not 
very sure whether the essayist intended the reader to 
accept control as an alternative to o—— out or to 
| = accept them as nearly synonymous. I find, however, on 
t = 6©=_ page 44 that there is a vast difference between attempts 
at control and attempts to stamp out, (at first it is not 
easy to understand whether Mr. Hunting is going to ex- 


it 5 how to control glanders or how to stamp it out) 
0 4 ut I gather from an incidental reference here and there 
rt in the concluding pages of his paper that he is inclined 
re F to stamp it out notwithstanding his advocacy of the 
pt : value of mallein in repeated doses. Now the first page 
to of this part is a sort of review of the legislation that has 
od been enacted in this country for some years. There is 
ng one paragraph I propose to refer to, annaageaige where 
rs Mr. Hunting says “Only a slight advance on the exist- 
a } ing Orders would be sufficient to stamp out the disease. 
he Of course they should be made uniform for the whole 
ie! country and compulsory instead of permissive. The 
by legislation for glanders should, in short, be made similar 
if to that which has successfully exterminated sheep-pox, 
‘he cattle plague, foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia 
do and rabies. The principle adopted with these diseases 
eu: was to slaughter the diseased and either slaughter or 
ere isolate all the probably infected, 7.c., those in contact 
of with the disease. No stud of horses is ever wholly in- 
It fected with glanders. We find perhaps one or two visibly 
ion diseased at each outbreak, and we know that often a 
ers, number more are infected but have not yet fully devel- 
out oped the disease. Under the existing regulations an 
for inspector may visit a stable, on notification by the owner, 
tion | %ea case of virulent glanders, have it destroyed and re- 
ii 5 ‘moved, have the place cleansed and disinfected. This 
on m ‘way be repeated weekly and yet he has no power to de- 
con _ any horse in that stud. The owner may sell his in- 
be — stock either privately or publicly and the law 
Jain = ‘nds no fault with him, and affords no protection to the 
that mnocent buyer of these undeveloped cases of disease.” 


pm 18a very sad state of affairs if that is the case, and 
Owners are inclined to keep horses in that condition. 
now come to the conclusion, which is probably the best 
lowe of the whole paper, and it will bring our views to a 
tien bs With regard to the first conclusion, that notifica- 
ing 4 owner should be permitted either to a veterinary 
= or of the district or to a police constable, I believe 
wou Py by the owner should be compulsory. 
pulso 80 further, and I would make notification com- 
anit se the part of the veterinary attendant. The 
is “That horses that the veterinary 
~ sh “of consider to have been exposed to con- 
pected — d be dealt with in the same manner as sus- 
ere rhe Well in order to find out what is meant 
that reactj “1 to go to the third conclusion, which says 
an isolated © orses should be isolated and worked from 
clusion [ . mony In connection with this second con- 
Tse rem ‘ould ask, how long should the in-contact 
Should Se. in under the observation of the inspector? 
Mallein ? Owner have the in-contact horses tested with 


as suspected horses and should a | be worked from an 
isolated stable or part of astable. If you will turn back 
to page 26, Mr. Hunting there says, “I venture to assert 


infec-tive animal even though his lungs be studded 
with nodules.” His conclusion is, after making that 
statement in the early part of the paper, that horses 
which react to the mallein test, presumably with some 
nodules in the lungs, if not studded, should be considered 
as suspected horses and should only be worked from an 
isolated stable. — isolate a horse that is non- 
infective? Why isolate a horse that is incapable of 
transmitting the disease until it breaks up and visible 
symptoms are discovered? There is something wrong 
about this conclusion ;it wants revision. Now | suggest 
in addition, or in substitution for some of the statements 
in this third conclusion that all suspected horses, and all 
in-contact horses, that is horses right and left of horses 
that are decidedly suspicious, should be tested with mal- 
lein, and that the use of mallein in an infected stable 
should be compulsory. I should not stop short of that. 
In addition to making the use of mallein compulsory I 
should make it compulsory to brand or mark every 
horse so tested, and I should prohibit the sale by auction 
or byany other medium, of horses that have reacted to 
mallein. (Hear, hear.) We want the Government to 
assist us in suppressing glanders. We ought to be unani- 
mous in our belief as to the danger of latent cases. We 
—apparently Mr. Hunting ditfers from many—do not 
agree as to the importance of the latent horse, the re- 
actor. Mr. Hunting treats the reactor very lightly ; he 
would merely isolate him and work him from an isolated 
stable. Never mind that it has not yet been ascertained 
that the horse with latent glanders is harmless. He 
merely makes a speculation, but there is a vast difference 
between the speculations of science and the ascertained 
facts ; and until we have ascertained what is the actual 
danger attending the latent glandered horse—the horse 
that has reacted to mallein, yet free of visible glanderous 
symptoms, I hold that where mallein is used the horse 
that has reacted should be branded or otherwise marked ; 
that his sale in a public place or even by private sale 
should be prohibited by law. Then with regard to the 
slaughter of animals showing clinical symptoms, Mr. 
Hunting says that should be made compulsory. I do 
not think anyone will disagree with him in this ; it is the 
rule in other countries. It is only in England, i believe, 
that glandered horses are allowed to live. But, on the 
other side, are owners who are made aware that a horse 
is showing visible symptoms of glanders inclined to keep 
the horse in their stables? In my experience very few 
would ever agree to keep a horse with clinical glanders 
very long in the stable beside other horses. Then with 
regard to conclusion five “That compensation for horses 
slaughtered should be one-fourth value for all diseased 
animals—no animal to be valued at over £25.” The 
amount of compensation is debatable, and I scarcely 
think that it is possible without a great deal of considera- 
tion to fix asum. But I do not believein giving com- 
pensation for visibly glandered horses. Mr. Hunting 


I | does not agree with the Departmental Committee’s re- 


commendation in this respect. His comment is this, 
“This statement of the Committee is based upon the 
erroneous view that once clinical symptoms are apparent 
the horse is valueless. It is a gross error and I have no 
hesitation in saying that quite one-fourth of the cases of 
farcy that occur may so far recover as to present no sign 
of the disease and then can be sold.” 

What is the state of compensation in other countries ? 
In France, as far as I can ascertain, no compensation 
is given at all. Horses are kept under observation for a 
period of two months. Mallein is used, and if a horse 
fails to react to the second mallein injection he is con- 


horse €n with regard to the third conclusion that 
S that react to the mallein test should be considered 


sidered free or he is set at liberty. In Germany com- 
pensation is given—three-quarters the value of the horse 


that a horse showing no sign of glanders is a non-~ 
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declared affected at post-mortem. In Austria-Hungary 
there iscompensation which must not exceed in any one 
case £40 for horses slaughtered in consequence of 
glanders. There is a fairly large margin but the maxi- 
mum allowed is roughly £40—400 florins. In Belgium 
there are three rates of compensation. Half value is 
allowed for horses killed as suspicious and found free 
from glanders on post-mortem. That is if the inspector 
think that the case is a doubtful one or the reaction of 
mallein is doubtful he has the power, on appeal to the 
Minister, to order the slaughter of the horse, and if on 
post-mortem no indications are discovered, half value is 
allowed. One-third of the value is allowed for glandered 
horses which belong to agriculturists, and one-fifth the 
value of glandered horses engaged in any other work ; 
that is there is a difference apparently in the compensa- 
tion granted to agriculturists and, say, a contractor or a 
person engaged in town work. In Denmark the com- 
pensation allowed is whole value for horses condemned 
In consequence of glanders, or on suspicion, and found 
free. Four-tifths of the value is allowed if the horse is 
found affected. In Sweden the whole value is allowed if 
the horse is found free ; and half value if found affected. 
In Holland they give whole value for suspected horses 
destroyed in consequence of suspicion. They give half 
value for horses destroyed in consequence of glanders and 
found diseased. In Roumania, which is not usually 
cited as the most advanced country in connection with 
the suppression of glanders, they allow half the value of 
horses killed in or vgn Seger of glanders and found affec- 
ted ; and the whole value of horses killed as suspects and 
found free. The maximum is £8. In Russia the sani- 
tary laws are very incomplete, and although the Minister 
of the Interior is provided with funds for the compensa- 
tion of owners who have had horses destroyed in conse- 
quence of contagious disease, there isa general unwritten 
encouragement to owners to isolate suspicious cases as 
early as possible with the main object I believe of saving 
the State the cost of the compensation ; that is, the 
desire isas much to save the State the awarding of com- 
pensation as to suppress the malady. Passing on to 
conclusion 6—‘ That compensation for horses slaughtered 
solely on account of reaction to a mallein test should be 
half the value—no horse to be valued at over £40,” I 
have no objection to that. The next is “ Healthy horses 
(non-glandered) slaughtered by a Local Authority, either 
in error or by negligence, should be paid for in full.” It 
depends altogether what the maximum is in this particu- 
lar. I believe that they should be paid for adequately. 
At the same time Mr. Hunting does not fix the maxi- 


— here, unless he means the £25 referred to in the first 
part. 


(Mr. Huntine : 

then 
en Mr. Hunting commences his last par 

reference to sitliedion, but he makes no a 
it, and then he refers to something in connection with the 
Departmental Committee and closes the paper. To his 
conclusions I should like to add an eighth, that is “ That 
Veterinary Inspectors employed under the Contagious 
Diseases Animals Act should not engage in private prac- 
tice.” Ido so for the reason that I believe that we should 
have less trouble in carrying out the existing legislation 
if we had inspectors who were entirely free from the 
claims of private practice. They would be certainly 
more independent ; they would be more at the command 
or, at least, at the service of those requiring them, and 
they might be induced by the emoluments of the office to 
engage a little more in the study of the diseases with 
which they are called upon to deal. Just now the fact 
of a veterinary surgeon being a veterinary inspector is 
not to be accepted as a certificate of his special fitness 
for the office, and therefore I am inclined to think that 
in any legislation for the suppression of glanders that is 
a point which should not be lost sight of-—the inspector 


No, I mean in full there, without any 


under the Contagious Diseases Animals Act should not 
engage in private practice. 

If veterinarians could only come to some decision | 
believe there would be more active measures taken for 
the suppression of the disease. (App.) 

Principal Witt1aMs : In Greater Britain, in the Cape 
for instance, we have an enormous quantity of glanders 
in mules, and I rather regret that some little mention 
has not been made about the mule. (Mr. Hunting: I 
do not know anything about it.) I should like to point 
out that since the year 1866 the Government in this 
country has for all practical purposes stamped out at 
least five diseases, Rinderpest, Foot-and- Mouth Disease, 
Rabies, Sheep-pox, and Pleuro-pneumonia. It has 
stamped out these diseases after having prohibited the 
importation of animals from countries in which the 
disease existed. It has never yet suggested the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of animals from countries in 
which there is glanders. I am of opinion that in a great 
number of cases of glanders that occur in this country 
the animals have obtamed the disease from animals 
which have been imported from countries in which 
there is glanders, and more particularly America. I have 
had some little experience in America. I think the first 
measure that ought to be adopted in connection with the 
suppression of glanders in Britain is to stop the impor- 
tation of horses from countries in which the disease 
exists, or else to thoroughly test the horses that are 
being brought to this country before they are permitted 
to be spread throughout the country. : 

I want to mention an interesting fact in connection 
with mallein, and that is that the mule frequently reacts 
very typically to mallem without having any sign of 
glanders in its body even on the most careful post- 
mortem examination, and that on squeezing the juice 
from the glands and inoculating it into guinea-pigs the 
guinea pigs do not react, indicating that there was no 
glanders about the mule. When mules were being sent 
in many thousands to Africa, the question became 0 
very serious national importance. Out of each thousand 
lot of mules that were sent for shipment, when they 
were tested from 100 to as many as 200 would typically 
react. They would have large swellings on their necks 
in from 12 to 20 hours afterwards. These swellin 
would remain for two, three, or four days. There would 
be elevation of temperature and every indication of re- 
action in the mule. The thing became so serious that It 
looked as if no more mules should be sent from America 
to South Africa if these symptoms on the neck and the 
temperature were taken as indicative of glanders. The 
Government saw the difficulty, wired over to America 
and said we were to use our own discretion. We used 
our own discretion, made a careful examination of mules, 
and sent them on without ever testing any. Many of 
you know that the mule if in contact with glanders ac 
quires it very rapidly and will usually die within 10 o 
12days. We were fortunate enough never to send any 
cases of glanders during that portion of the time 
South Africa. 

In connection with the post-mortem lesions. referred 
to in the paper, I should like simply to mention that 
have seen many cases in which we had peculiar masses 
like white soap. These were not encysted, they wer? 
very acute, and were known by the knackers as 8 
lungs.” This symptom of post-mortem appearance 
have frequently seen; I do not know if Mr. Huntins 
has seen it. the 

Mr. J. McKenny: The very able gentleman, 
writer of the paper that now is being discussed 
therein made a positive statement on an unsett ed an 
therefore debatable matter, which he has chosen ay 
down as a fixed principle, and has not even atten le 
to substantiate it by argument. But although heat a 
inference has made it plausible we should not — 
conclusive, especially asit is the basis of his sugs® 
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relative to the suppression and ultimate eradication of 
the disease. 


-to which I refer, at page 26 he states: “I venture to 


- infective animal, even though his lungs be studded 
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The following is the statement in Mr. Hunting’s paper 
assert that a horse showing no sign of glanders is a non- 


with nodules.” But it is most remarkable that he follows 
up this statement with one that can be read as corrobo- 
rative or opposed to the previous one. It is this: 
“Such a horse, though non-infective, is dangerous, he 
“may develop clinical symptoms very suddenly, and 
“among them may be one accompanied by an escape of 
“active bacilli.” This sentence is a mere evasion of fact. 
But not satisfied on the point he further states: “ There 
“are two ways in which glanders does not spread in the 
“stable (a) by germs floating in the air of a stable, (b) 
“by mysterious horses showing no signs of disease but 
“constantly infecting others. Sf the floating germs were 
“method of spread it is impossible to explain the es- 
“cape of horse-keepers passing twelve hours a day in 
“infected stables.” Whereas over and over again grooms 
attending in stables where glandered horses were kept 
have become affected with the disease, and so far as in- 
formation could be obtained they were not infected as 
described by Mr. Hunting in his next paragraph, viz., 
“The floating germ theory was invented to account for the 
“fact that in an infected stud cases are found in various 
« parts of the stable. This fact is more easily accounted 
: for by contagion through nosebags, mangers, and pails, 
and by constant shifting of horses from one part of a 
stud to another.” The explanation offered cannot apply 
to the unfortunate grooms and drivers that become 
affected, nor yet even to properly and well managed studs. 
uch gross carelessness pe occurs in the very worst 
regulated stables, and therefore should only be considered 
asa side issue, and Mr. Hunting at page 29 admits that 
that may be another mode of 
ection. As a proof of this we read at page 30: “In 
“ nearly every case the primary lesion A>. the lungs,” 
and this is corroborated at page 35 by the following 
statement : “Schutz made post-mortem examinations 
« 22nd nodules in the lungs. e also found, what 
Nocard has not mesenteric glands, 
(nodules in the spleen and intestines, enlarged abdomi- 
— lymphatic glands and distended chyle vessels. I 
0 not think any British veterinarian has seen these 
_probably only occur during the early 
ise Paper that the meaning of Mr. Hunting’s assertion 
dae a horse showing no visible external symptom of 
— is not, while in that condition, — of trans- 
staten ane disease to a healthy animal, although, as he 
W a of the horse be studded with nodules. 
“From to this at page 28 he states 
glanders is conveyed by infective 
“ have not Ich have been in contact with disease, but 
developed the disease, so that it is ap- 
says “ ye and at page 28 as an explanation of this he 
~~ aration of the nasal membrane is of course a 
“in the cae symptom, but it may exist so high up 
« letiinead a8 not to be visible, it may exist without any 
that the = nasal discharge,” and, furthermore, he shows 
yet enact. oe of the disease are sometimes obscure 
“by the aT pry le ; at page 27 he states : “It is possible 
“ into a stabh mallein to guard against the introduction 
“horse.” ¢ of an undeveloped but infected glandered 
“only ag -s at page 29 he states, “The disease arises 
“to the ays ~ result of the bacillus mallei gaining access 
“the discha m of the horse. The bacillus is found in 
tge from farey buds and nasal ulcers.” The 


Contradict 
find at pments by no means end here, as we 


ment at page 26 we find it stated that “an open water 
“trough ina stable or stable yard at which glandered and 
“healthy horses are allowed to drink is a fertile cause of 
“the Ome of disease,” and again at page 28 “ It is quite 
“possible that some cases of glanders have arisen as the 
“direct effect of drinking at public troughs,” and this is 
accounted for at page 29 due to the fact that “The 
“bacillus remains active in clear water for many days,” 
and is demonstrated at page 30 by quoting “ Experi- 
“ments in which virus has been mixed with food, or 
“added to drinking water have been followed by clinical 
“signs of disease in from one to three days.” But in 
the face of the foregoing, at page 28 he states, “ The fact 
“that occasional cases of glanders may be due to public 
“water troughs is an argument for the extermination of 
“the disease but not for closing the troughs.” On the 

resent occasion time will not permit me making any 
urther remarks, and I conclude by stating that my pro- 
found respect for my friend Mr. Hunting does not pre- 
vent me from troubling him to explain the foregoing, 
to me, inconsistencies, which if relied upon on the ipse 
dixit of the most learned professional gentleman might 
lull us iato a state of false security. - 

Mr. 8. Vituar: The point with which I particularly 
wish to deal occurs at page 27. The essayist there makes 
a statement which I venture to think is wrong. At the 
end of the middle paragraph he says, “ Horses may be 
“turned out tograss in the autumn and there meet with 
“an infected animal. I once saw five visibly glandered 
“horses in a field with thirty others. Probably those 
“animals belonged to ten different owners and ten 
“different stables would ultimately become infected.” 
I gather from that that Mr. Hunting is of opinion that 
glanders 1s a disease which is very readily spread among 
horses which are pastured together—that the fact of a 
glandered horse being pastured with a number of others 
in a field is a pretty certain indication that those other 
animals will become affected. There I think Mr. 
Hunting is entirely wrong. My idea is, and I shall give 
my grounds for it directly, that glanders is a disease 
which very rarely spreads at pastures. I base my ideas 
upon the following facts. For 20 years I have lived ina 
pastoral district just outside London, and during that 
time I have been a veterinary inspector—a class, by the 
way, of whose abilities Professor Macqueen seems to 
have rather a poor opinion. But during those 20 years, 
at least three times during every year, and in some years 
I think six times, my attention has been called to horses 
affected with glanders grazing with other horses. What 
do we find? We find that all the horses that have 
come from one stable where the disease exists, that is, 
if I may so put it, the mates of a diseased horse that 
have come with him from London, all sooner or later 
show clinical indications of glanders; but during the 
whole of that long time—and the number of outbreaks 
with which I have to deal—I have never yet found that 
a healthy animal has contracted glanders by simply 
feeding in the same pasture as an affected animal. Cases 
readily occur to my mind where horses have had glanders 
very badly ; there has been an enormous discharge from 
the nostrils. Others have had an extraordinary number 
of what we call farcy buds and there has been a con- 
siderable discharge. More, I have seen horses affected 
badly by glanders and actually die in the fields, and their 
carcases lie there until putrefaction set in, and the horses 
that have been grazing in the same field have not con- 
tracted the disease. I venture to think that glanders is 
not a disease which is easily spread from a diseased to 
a healthy animal simply by grazing in the same pasture. 

I will take you by a long jump to page 45, where Mr. 
Hunting speaks of the time which it is necessary to de- 
tain animals that are being subjected to the mallein test. 
He says that a detention of 24 hours only is necessary to 
enable the authorities to detect which are the healthy 


“water ¢ ‘ el convinced that infection from 
Toughs is very rare,” but opposed to this state- 


and which are the diseased animals of a stud. I do not 
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think that Mr. Hunting gives a sufficient length of 
time: Of course mallein is a test which must be carried 
out really with scientific accuracy. I do not think that 
the whole of the animals of a stud, more especially if it 
be a suspected stud, can be properly tested with mallein 
within the space of 24 hours. To begin with, one really 
wants to see the animals at rest. One wants to take 
their temperature one or two days previously whilst the 
animals are resting, and whilst they are under precisely 
the same conditions as they would be when they are 
undergoing the test. Again, the swelling which is a 
very great indication as to whether an animal is affected 
with glanders or not, to my mind the greatest indication, 
does not occur in a large proportion until considerably 
after the lapse of 24 hours. I cannot think that he is 
right in saying that a detention of an infective stud for 
24 hours is sufficient. Professor Macqueen in his very 
able address raises the question whethet glanders is 
a curable disease. One rather hesitates to say that it 
is a curable disease—by that I mean I do not think, 
possibly, that any drugs which we might use would have 
any very beneficial effect, but that animals recover from 
glanders I do not think there can be a question about ; 
in fact I would put the proportion of animals, supposing 
they were permitted to live, and placed under good sani- 
tary conditions, at rather higher than one quarter of the 
cases which Mr. Hunting considers recover from farcy. 
Some few years ago it was permissible for a man to 
treat a horse for farcy, to give him an opportunity of 
recovering, and Iam bound to say that many of the 
animals did recover—animals which one watched for 
many years afterwards and which did not subsequently 
develop glanders. I cannot think it is a disease from 

which very many animals will absolutely recover. 
Mr. A. Porrre: The discussion is rather tame, and 
I want to throw some life into it ; but | must say in the 
first place that I have read with very great pleasure Mr. 
Huating’s paper. With regard to what I have to say, I 
do not mean to vy that I know, perhaps the half of 
what the essayist knows with regard to the disease. I 
admit that he has given us a very complete paper. Still 
in papers of this kind we, as veterinary surgeons, all 
have our own opinions ; and those opinions we hold to 

conscientiously, even although it is said : 
“Convince a man against his will 
He is of the same opinion still.” 

I am one of those veterinary surgeons who existed before 
any Act with regard to glanders was passed. We had 
abundance of glanders in our district, but [ must say that 
this Act has done a very great deal in getting rid of it. 
My practice is a good deal in the country, while glanders 
is mostly contined to large cities such as Glasgow, Lon- 
don, and various other places. Very few cases occur 
now in the country districts. I notice that Mr. Hunting 
says on page 26 of his paper, “I know that a febrile 
b condition, especially when accompanied by pulmonary 
Mi congestion, frequently determines generalisation of the 
disease, and then the clinical symptoms appear.” I 
want to know the meaning of that sentence. Does he 
mean to say that an animal who has taken a very bad 
cold and has not recovered from the cold very well, and 
gets into a febrile condition, afterwards develops glan- 
ders? If that is the case, then what is the use of saying 
that no infection spreads except from a glandered horse ? 
This horse passes through a process of influenza possibl ' 
and that influenza dewslege into other things, and “ 
rth and goes 
n from one thing to another until it ends in glanders 
ow an case ; in every book of 

erature with regard to t ; 

e Government has been endeavouri 

years to stop this disease, and yet you find . "the | t ae 
that in certain ears it has risen higher. Where did it 
originate? I think we must study the subject further 


‘with regard to the nature of this germ and open our! 


minds. You may say it is spontaneous generation. You 


may apply that principle very well to non-living mat- 
ters : you may say that no combination of dead matter 


can produce a living germ, but I admit that a living 
erm may be transformed into another form of germ.. 
he body of a man is nothing but a glutinous fluid to . 


begin with, and not a bone. You say it is growth. 
That is but a word to hide ignorance. Study the 
growth and through all the various processes of that 
growth you have transformed a germ until you come to 
the bone germ. However, I will depart from that idea. 
I was astonished to hear Professor Macqueen say that 
1g who were not in practice should be inspectors. 

e knows very well that some of the inspectors get £30: 
a year for their inspectorship, and a vast number of them 
do not get £10. How can they live on it? It is im- 
possible. You could not get veterinary surgeons as in- 
spectors without giving them proper salaries. I have 
read the recommendations in regard to glanders given 
by Mr. Hunting at the end of his paper, and I approve of 
them. They certainly would go along way in eradicating. 
this disease. 

Mr. Matcotm: As probably the only member of 
the Departmental Committee present it may be expected 
that I should make a remark or two upon the recom- 
mendations it made and the criticisms that have been 
passed upon those recommendations, especially the 
criticism upon the statement by the Committee referred 
to so prominently by Mr. Hunting. A gvod deal of what 
I intended to say has been very ably said—much more 
ably said then I could say—by Professor Macqueen. He 
has demonstrated the benefits which might be derived 
from enforcing the recommendations of the Committee. 
I only purpose stating our reasons for making the incri- 
minated statement. It is not always wise to explain 
reasons, but I think it may be well to make one or two 
remarks on the reasons the Committee had for drawing 
up the statement to which Mr. Hunting refers, viz, 
“that more information was required on elementary 
facts before exact scientific measures could be formula- 
ted.” Some of the chief reasons, I may say at once may 
be found in the covflicting character of the evidence 
brought before the Committee, and the lack of evidence 
on certain points. For example with respect to the effect 
of latent cases—and I do not think I am saying anything 
but what I am entitled to say, because I believe all the 
evidence has been published and is now open to every 
member here. Our respected President, here to-day, 
made the statement to the Committee that in his opinlo0 
the majority of cases of glanders arose from latent cases. 
He was backed in that opinion by several others of great 
— experience. On the other side we had rof. 

cCall saying that latent cases were non-infective uot 
some visible signs of glanders had taken place. Mr. 
Hunting himself was not so positive then as he is to: os 
We have I think a slight evolution in Mr. Huntings 
opinion since those days. Then on the question of com 
pensation I think our friend is scarcely so logical as b° 
usually is, nor, in my opinion, is he so logical as the Com 
mittee he criticises. e recommends a higher compe? 
sation than the Committee did for visibly affected case. 
He recommends a lower compensation than the U0 
mittee did for latent cases. The latent cases, according 
to him, are non-infective ; they are valuable to the own’ 
yet he would not give them full compensation oF aby 
thing like full compensation. The visibly affected 
are dangerous cases both to man and animal, 4 
to be put down, yet for those animals he would gi¥ “ 
higher compensation than is recommended by wry sent 
mittee. Seeing that all visible cases are at first 0°.) 
cases, is it not the better plan to induce the owne’ » 


have his horse destroyed while it is a latent + 
Would it not be better to get the owner to consen 
the destruction of his animal after using ma 
him good compensation, as recommen 
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mittee, than tending to limit that? I maintain that Mr. 

Hunting is scarcely so logical as he usually is in giving 

more for the dangerous horse than we recommended, 

and giving less for the latent case than we recom- 

mended. 

Mr. Price: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I find that 

during the year 1891 we had in England 2304 glandered 

‘ and farcied horses reported, and if you value those animals 

‘ roughly at £20 a piece you will find there was a dead 

| Sy) loss to the horse owners of England of £46,000. I sup- 
: . pose not more than half the horses affected with this 
disease are repcrted, and if you take that as a fact— 
: % which I have every reason to believe you can—it makes 
™ dead loss of something like £100,000 a year. When 
Se take into consideration that this has been going on 
or the last 20 or 30 years or even longer than that, it 
® isa dead loss to the nation, and I think the Government 
= ought to do all it possibly can to stamp the disease out. 
. After reading Mr. Hunting’s essay, and after reading the 
. different Reports, it places the Government in a very 
=) awkward position. I must say that I think Mr. Hunting 
has gone rather out of his way and thrown fresh difficulties 
in the front ; I believe the compensation question will be 
= more difficult to deal with after Mr. Hunting’s essay than 
q it was previous to his remarks. In my opinion you will 
3 never stamp out glanders while the stables of the different 
large towns, especially those in London, are as they are 
at the present time. I think the stables in London are 
a disgrace to London. Many of them are only old 
wooden sheds with boards in all directions ; the paving 
is very defective ; the sanitary conditions are most im- 
perfect, and there seems to be no law and order at all. 
ake a cab proprietor for instance—I am not talking of 
all of them ; I am not painting them all alike—-or a car- 
man and contractor with 100 or 150 horses. What do I 
find? I find in many instances that that carman or 
cab proprietor has not a loose box to spare in which 
to put a sick horse. What is the consequence? Directly 
€ has a horse affected with glanders, or even a suspicious 


4 me 8c, he has to put it by the side of a healthy animal. 
~ E ri agen the disease develops and increases, and he finds 
“ 4 a 'S utter astonishment that he has six or seven glan- 
. a horses in his stable, and then he does all he can 
it out. I maintain that there ought to be some 
ary ; ntrol to compel large horse-owners to have isolation 
ay 0k I believe it is quite legitimate for a man with 
‘08 4 tt ney to have two or three cases of farcy or glanders 
bey occasionally in his stable, but I maintain that 
A en as more than that, if he has an epidemic of glanders 
cof. is ne we which is one and the same disease, that there 
itil thes sligence somewhere, either on the part of the veter- 
Mr. eo the hogy on the part of the owner, or on the part 
“ ead horse-keeper. There is direct negligence 
I can understand two or three animals 
Ina stud, but if you have more than that 
he ought not "8 Is absolute negligence somewhere, which 
om” shoul © occur. I do not see why we, as ratepayers, 

. 3 asked to put our hands in our pockets to in- 


Crease our rates and ta 
u : 3 xes by paying compensation to 
retin negligence of the horse proprietors. I should 
compensation fee for farcy horses ; I should give no 
compensation or glandered horses ; but I would give 
react to ma n, and full compensation, for all horses that 
the only thi ea wehont any clinical symptoms. ‘This is 
the present ‘ that Tcan see the Government can do at 

anders in ope n my opinion to have an outbreak of 
stud and ay —_ then to mallein the whole of that 
acted horses in th ozen horses react, and keep those re- 
ing those react g stable, is a suicidal policy. By keep- 
stamp out gla d horses in the stable you will never 
if the Gover, 7°" Or farcy from the stable. I say that 


vern 
ses, and my ent gave no compensation for glandered 


anything they have done for many years past in trying 
to stamp out this disease. 

A remark has been made about inspectors. I believe 
that every veterinary surgeon, especially in large towns, 
should be an inspector under the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act. I say that with all due regard to the 
present inspectors. Of course, if we are to get inspectors 
of the type of our friend Mr. Hunting, ao fault could be 
found, and I do not wish to find fault with any of them ; 
but still I believe it would be best for the control of the 
disease, and best with the idea of stamping the disease 
out, if every veterinary surgeon was an inspector. Of 
course that remark only applies in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts or in large towns. For instance, supposing I were 
called to a case to-day and I found it was one of glanders, 
I should have to send for the inspector ; whereas if I was 
an inspector under the Act I could send a telegram off to 
the horse-slaughterers and have the horse killed and done 
away with in less than half-an-hour. But at the present 
time I have to tell the owner it is a case of glanders, he 
has to go and find the inspector, and by th2 time he has 
found him perhaps the horse is standing with other horses 
in the stable—there is no accommodation for the purpose 
of isolating him. It is not at all an uncommon thing for 
me to report a horse in the morning, and for that horse to 
remain till 8, 9, or 10 o’clock the same night, and I have 
often had to allow the horse to remain there till the next 
morning before the inspector came. In that way for 12 
or 15 hours the horse was spreading contagion in the 
stable, whereas if the veterinary surgeon was an inspec- 
tor under the Contagious Diseases Animals Act and he 
had to report the disease direct, the thing would be 
done in half or quarter the time. With reference to 
public water troughs, I know our friend Mr. Hunting 
does not attach much importance to contagion through 
public water troughs, but when you take into considera- 
tion that during the year there are over 2,000 glandered 
horses, more or less, in London, and that most of these 
horses quench their thirst at the public water troughs, 
you must look upon the public water troughs as a great 
source of infection. In my opinion instead of public 
water troughs we ought to los stand-pipes. It is easy 
for every carman and contractor to send a pail with his 
van so that the horses could be watered, and if we had 
standpipes all over London this source of contagion 
would be stopped. I should like to make an allusion to 
the remark made by a previous speaker to the effect that 
he did not believe that a horse affected with glanders 
when out at grass would communicate the disease to 
other horses so much as it would in a stable. We can 
clearly understand that. I have known many glandered 
horses turned out to grass, and it has often been a sur- 
prise to me that the other horses in the field have not 
contracted the disease. You can clearly understand 
that it would not be so contagious out in the atmos- 
phere where the dew of the morning soaks the virus 
and prevents the horse from contracting the disease. 
There is no doubt that other horses do take the disease 
if you put a glandered horse with them into the 
meadows, but it is rather surprising to me that more 
horses do not contract the disease through that means. 
Mr. Caton : Unfortunately I was not present in time 
to hear many of the observations made by Professor 
Macqueen and some other gentlemen ; but | quite agree 
with Mr. Price as to the methods of the spread of the 
disease. Water-troughs are a great source of evil. Mr. 
Hunting has taken the trouble to mention the cruelty 
there would be in preventing animals from drinking 
during the summer time ; but I do not see that he men- 
tions anything about standpipes being substituted. I 
am one of the veterinary surgeons who believe that 
water-troughs are great sources of the conveyance of the 
disease. Of course you will say, where is your evidence ? 


full com Compensation for farcy horses, but gave 
doing the righ for malleined they would be 
thing, and would be doing more than 


The evidence is that 50 new horses come into a stable in 
London ; are tested with mallein and found to be sound, 
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and start square. The disease is admitted by you not to 
be conveyed aerially : it must be conveyed by contagion 
or ingestion. I ask you, if an outbreak of glanders takes 

lace amongst those horses three months afterwards, how 
7 they obtain it? This is not an isolated case. There 
are plenty of such cases. Unfortunately I have to deal 
with a lot of them: I wish I had not. It is very un- 
satisfactory to me that nothing canbe done. I am using 
my best endeavours, in conjunction with two or three 
other veterinary surgeons, to get water-troughs closed 
and standpipes erected in their places. The Horse 
Owners Association of London have requested the 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association to take 
sume action, but of course a good many of their fountains 
are private property : they are erected at the cost of £200 
or £300 to the memory of some defunct individual who 
very kindly wished all animals to be well watered—and 
his name well advertised. I would ask Mr. Hunting or 
any other veterinary surgeon who believes that water- 
troughs are not a source of conveyance of disease how he 
would account for the disease breaking out in such a 
case as I have mentioned ? 

With regard to the isolation of reactors, Mr. Hunting 
says you need not isolate them but they must be watch- 
ed. I have had to do that for the simple reason than an 
owner will go over a 100 horses and knock out 15 or 20 
of them which will respond to any test. With all due 
respect to the remarks which have fallen from Mr. Price 
—though I believe his argument is very good—I would 
ask him how the banking account would stand with a 
great many men if you knock 20 horses out of astud of 
a hundred. The owner will not allow you to report 
them unless there is some clinical evidence. I sent a 
horse that had been working for five years to our worthy 
President for post-mortem examination in order that he 
might see the effect of mallein upon animals which had 
been tested frequently. These animals were tested four 
or five times. It was practically a reiteration of the 
Glasgow case. When mallein was first discovered I used 
a great deal of it for the simple reason that we were 
smothered with glanders in the East End of London. I 
am seldom out without mallein in my pocket. The 
animals I referred to had been worked for five years. 
Though some died from congestion of the lungs not a 
single animal ever showed clinical evidence of glanders 
in those five years. 

In one particular instance Prof. M’Fadyean made a 
post-mortem examination, and cultivated the bacilli in 
the case of a mare which responded fully at the end of 
five years. The question which arises is whether she 
became re-inoculated through coming in contact with 
water-troughs. This lot remained in one stable and 

worked in one stable. The man could not afford to lose 
them and he had to work them. With regard to the 
erection of standpipes, 1 may say that the Horse Owners 
Association is a very large body and they say “Why 
should we with _& healthy stud of valuable horses have 
to water our animals at public water-troughs ?” They 
say “We will put you up standpipes and leave the 
water-troughs there.” It is only encouraging laziness. A 
man who is too lazy to water his horse is not worthy of 
driving him. With regard to incubation, Mr. Hunting 
says that the period of incubation is six days. In some 
cases I have been able to produce the disease in ten 


peaking of discharge from the nose, I ‘ 
case which I eventually sent ‘to 
hat animal showed evidence of ozcena and he had en- 
larged glands. At that time mallein was just introduced 
and the owner said he should like to see its action on the 
horse. I said I would show him with pleasure. The 
animal responded. Its temperature rose to 105 and there 
was a swelling as big as a top hat. I was utterly dumb- 
founded. The owner asked “What will you do with 
him?” As the animal was worth about £75 I said that 


I would prefer him to be sent to the College. Prof.. 
M’Fadyean thought the animal was a very suitable one 
for ascertaining, if possible, the curative effects of 
mallein. It was a big chestnut horse and he lived for 
five years. Prof. M’Fadyean said “This is too good a 
horse to kill. I have injected him with mallein and he 
does not respond. This is a case of a horse which you 
might reasonably work. Keep him by himself and test 
him once a month.” It may be of interest to some gentle- 
men, who perhaps would not have been so persistent as 
I was, to know that I tested this horse once a month for 
five years and he never responded from the day he came 
back from the College. Prof. M’Fadyean ultimately 
made a post-mortem examination. The tubercles of its 
lungs were injected into animals with a negative effect,. 
and Professor M’Fadyean was unable tc cultivate any 
bacilli from them. 

In the majority of cases I find that the temperature 
rises within 16 or 18 hours. In my experience it seldom 
rises much after that time. When the temperature of a 
horse rises above 102 or 103 it is not at all an uncommon 
thing to find that it falls one or two degrees by the next 
day ; but you get the response all the same. _ I think it 
is important that we should have some definite instruc- 
tions with regard to the size of the swelling—as to what 
its maximum or minimum size should be. Mr. Hunting 
says that if the swelling was 4in. x 4in. he would probably 
treat the animal as a and test him again. 
have not done so up till now. I may have been wrong, 
but I was given to understand by Prof. M’Fadyean when 
when we first started that a 3in.x3in swelling and 4 
rise of 2 in temperature should be considered as the mar- 

in. If there is anything over that I think we are 
justified in destroying them—certainly if you test them 
a second time. With regard to repeating the test, I have 
generally followed it up by testing weekly. If I have a 
doubt about a case I test again within the week and if 
the horse responds I have him put away as a suspect, as 
a reactor ; and IJ either work him or kill him according 
to the wish of the owner. 7 

With regard to putting animals to grass, Mr. Price has 
said that animals at grass are not so susceptible to the 
disease as when in the stables. That would be the case 
because the animals would have a better opportunity of 
keeping away from each other. I have made ita rule, 
and I think it is a good one, never to allow a horse to 8° 
out to grass, if glanders has existed on the place, without 
testing him. I once practically demonstrated the import: 
ance of this. A man said he would like to have his horse 
fired, and he was. He came out of a stable where the 
disease had existed, and I thought of the position a veter!™ 
ary surgeon would be placed in in the event of that anim 
being taken out, and communicating the disease to others. 

I have adopted the plan amongst London horses 0 test: 
ing any horse that comes out of a diseased stud, and! 
he responds of course I do not Jet him go out. [ ont 
made a mistake with regard to that, and perhaps I sh 
not be out of place if [ mention the facts. I once tes 

a horse and within 24 hours there was no response 34 
I let him go, but 48 hours after I had seen bim 
developed a swelling 6in x 5in. What I want to convey 
to you is that no animal which does not respond 1? 
hours should be allowed to pass as being clear, pans 
know of 5 or 6 instances in which animals have deve 4 
a swelling later on, thereby indicating that they have 
disease. 

Mr. Hunting in his paper mentioned several disetin 
amongst them purpura, upon which an 
of mallein has no effect. The opposite oocurred t0 ee 
in a case in which I was called in as_a second opi? 
An animal had purpura. The veterinary surgeo”, wn 
pected farcy-glanders on account of the dischare? there 
the nose and the swelling. He tested him an k itis 
was an enormous swelling. I said “Ido n° 
fair to this horse to destroy him on the respons? 
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-given, because it is very probable that the injection of 
mallein has produced the affection.” The head and neck 
of the horse eventually became so swollen that it had 
to have a tracheotomy tube inserted, and he wears it 
now. That animal has been tested often since and does 
not respond. I shall have my eye on him, and will let 
you know the result. As I understand Mr. Hunting, he 
‘says that an animal which shows no clinical evidence is 
not an infective animal. I think that is a very ticklish 
point. I think most certainly animals that have re- 
sponded should be isolated, and worked alone, and tested 
occasionally, certainly not less than once a month, till 
they refuse to respond. I think he would be a very 
bold man who would say that there was no possibility 
of a reacting animal conveying the disease. 

Mr. HowarpD: | wish to refer to one point, viz., the 
question raised by Principal Williams. He said that 
many thousands of doses of mallein are annually sold in 
the United States, and from that fact he draws the in- 
ference that a considerable number of the horses that 
arrive in this country from America must be glandered. 

As one who has inspected about 50,000 horses during 
the last five years, on their arrival in London, I can bear 
} witness to the fact that glanders is an excessively rare 
% disease amongst these imported horses. I do not sug- 
gest that glanders does not exist in America, because it 
is well-known that on occasions where studs in American 
towns have been broken up we have had glanders brought 
over, but the majority of horses that come from America 
are young horses, about five years old, which have prob- 
ably never been stabled in a town. It is very probable 
that the large quantity of mallein used mentioned by 
Principal Williams may be required for use in the studs 
In the large towns in America. In support of the re- 
mark that glanders is rare amongst these horses, I may 
say that I have not seen half-a-dozen cases since I have 

Inspected these horses. I have made many post-mortems 

and always examined the lungs in making the post- 
mortems, but I have not found any nodules except in one 
or two cases. With regard to testing these horses, while 
glanders is prevalent in London, where most of these 
seveae are used, there does not seem to be much need tc 
est these horses ; but if any comprehensive scheme was 
with the idea of stamping out glanders 
in London this possible source of infection would have 
considered, 

i; Price : May I make one other remark. During 
ms ast five or six years I have examined some thou- 

‘ nds of 

gt * country, and J have never seen one showing 

“ightest trace of glanders or farcy. 
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horses from are ships now on the sea conveying 
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heard this moc. add to the dangers of which we have 
h Would it not be advisable, and 
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Public water mone : Tam not in a position to say that 
of glanders roughs area common means of the spread 
troughs any re one cannot stand at the London water 
the surface, ie - what he will see mucus floating on 
mainder of may be washed over, but the 
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alimentary tract of the horse or become fixed to his nos- 
trils in some way or other. If that is a fact this 
meeting must be unanimous that at any rate glanders 
may possibly be communicated through water-troughs, 
whether they are public or private. T may say from a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with glanders in the 
metropolis that one of the first points of enquiry I make 
in an outbreak of glanders is as to whether the horses are 
watered from private water-troughs, and I think I could 
indicate the benefit which has accrued from the disuse of 
those private water troughs. And if infection arises from 
private water troughs, I see ne reason why it should not 
arise from public water troughs. This is a matter which 
is engaging public attention at the present time, and [ 
really think that, if we have grounds for forming a sound 
opininion, no doubt should go forth from this room 
through the public press as to the possibility of glanders 
being communicated from the diseased to the healthy 
through the medium of water troughs. As regards latent 
cases not being dangerous according to the essayist, I am 
bound t» say that I regard the latent case, even in its 

occult condition, as one of the main dangers. It is not 
in one instance, nor two instances, where in slaughtering 
horses in considerable outbreaks, one has received evid- 
ence that the horse which had it in the latent form, in 

which the disease was occult, was the first animal to be 

alfected, and this as the result of the investigation of 
the history as well as of the post mortem examination 

showing older lesions of the horse which was perhaps 

killed last. I remember one case in which nine horses 

exhibited manifestations of glanders one after the other, 

and after the ninth horse was killed there was evidence 

of what was called chronic glanders, glanders which 

clinically was occult, and on tracing the history of this 

animal there was not the remotest doubt about his assoc- 

iation with glandered horses before he came into the last 

owner’s possession. 

I agree with one remark which fell from our friend, 
Mr. Price, in regard to the conditions under which horses 
live in London. Ido not for a moment say that we do 
not find horses affected with glanders in the very best 
stables, nor that horses living under the very best 
hygienic conditions will not take the disease if the 
bacillus or germ is present ; but the conditions under 
which cab horses live—conditions which were not at all 
exaggerated in the description given by Mr. Price—are 
those which lend themselves not only to the hiding of 
cases of latent glanders, but also of cases which really, if 
examined, would exhibit clinical symptoms. They also 
encourage the accumulation of the germs, altogether 
apart from the depressing influences which are supposed 
by some mo to so much favour the occurrence of 
glanders. [ think Mr. Villar gave us a piece of extremely 
useful information because it was the result of an ex- 
perience extending over 20 years, and perhaps the largest 
experience from that point of view that anyone could 
have ; viz. the non-contamination of healthy horses which 
are grazing with horses affected with glanders. That I 
thoroughly believe in, but it is not always the case. 
About 7 or 8 years ago there was a tremendous out- 
break of glanders amongst the horses that were grazed 
on a particular farm ; about 70 per cent. of the horses 
became clinically glandered. Those horses were from 
very varied sources so that the history which Mr. 
Villar gave of his horses is very unlikely to obtain again. 
The special point is that on this farm open drinking 
troughs existed. 

Mr. H. Otver: Gentlemen,—I think I should com- 
mence by saying that I feel it somewhat presumptuous 
on the part of a country practitioner to stand up here to 
address an audience in London on the subject of glanders, 
because it must be very well known to you, whether you 
live in London or without it, that we in the country see 
comparatively few cases. In my experience of over 30 
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have in view, and the one only, in addressing you now is 
the relation of an outbreak that occurred not exactly in 
my own area, but within my own knowledge a few years 
ago, which I'think points to two things, (1) the theory 
of the essayist that aerial infection at any rate is not fre- 
quent, and (2) the question of compensation. The 
question of what should be done with animals that react 
to the mallein test is one I consider which might be dealt 
with much more effectively than by isolation or the other 
methods that are employed. I might perhaps express the 
matter more plainly by stating that the case in question 
was an outbreak of glanders at a colliery. I was called in 
as a consultant in the matter. There were some 150 horses 
down the pit. I examined them all. About a dozen 
were clinically affected. How long they had been 
affected I cannot tell you. Those were destroyed. The 
remainder were all tested with mallein, and between 20 
and 30 reacted. I may say that the matter was placed 
entirely in my hands by the owners, to do exactly as I 
thought well. I took the bull by the horns and we killed 
out every animal that reacted. Those that were doubtful 
we put aside and tested again; those that reacted we 
destroyed. That occurred between 5 and 6 years ago, 
and we have never had another case of glanders on the 
premises. I think this outbreak is a typical one as far 
zerial infection is concerned. Approximately there were 
150 animals underground. All of you will know, 
whether you are conversant with collieries or not, that 
air has to be conveyed to the horses through drifts—that it 
enters one end of a stable and passes out at the other in one 
continuous current. The animals stood in two’s and where- 
ever one was affected the other one either was affected or 
reacted. Where there were two horses where one was not 
affected, the other was not affected. The erial infection 
point which I wish to impress is this. The whole of the 
air had to be driven through these stables for the 
animals to inhale in order to live. Beyond the ordinary 
stables of some 70 to 80 horses there was a lot of some- 
where about 20, and the air had to be driven through 
the other stables to reach them, and not one of them 
was affected. There was another drift about 20 feet or 
rather more below. The air had to pass down there 
where there were between 40 and 50 horses, and there 
was not one affected. We made a very careful post- 
mortem examination, and in every case where the horse 
had reacted we found the nodules in the lungs. That 
suggests this to me. If in this one particular case I — 
and I say J advisedly, because it.was left entirely in my 
hands—was able in a colliery to stamp out a disease 
within six weeks, which probably had existed there for 
years, by killing out the reacting animals, is it not worth 
consideration that if London or the provinces—wher- 
ever the disease exists—would tackle this matter, as 
they tackled pleuro pneumonia by killing not only the 
animals which are absolutely affected but those which 
are in contact and react to mallein, that within the space 
of a year or two you might stamp glanders out of this 
country? If careful inspection was carried out, and the 
whole thing was remodelled on right principles, my im- 
pression is that you can. [f instead of debating as to 
whether you should pay a quarter or a half, or whatever 
you like, as compensation, the Government, or the County 
Council took the question fairly in hand and sunk a sum 
of money to pay for it, my own impression is, that it 
would be infinitely cheaper in the long run, and the 
country might be more easily cleared of glanders than of 
pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, and the other diseases con- 
cerned. 

Professor PriTcHARD : Mr. President —Firstly I should 
like to make a remark or two about mallein. I have 
very little doubt in my own mind that it is a very grand 
test, but at the same time | have my doubts if it is a 
test which must be absolutely relied upon. I think I 
have seen cases where mallein has failed to produce a 
test ; that is to say to show that the horse has got 


glanders ; and [ think I have in my mind cases where it. 
has produced the reverse results. That is all I have to- 
say on that subject. There is one other point I wish to- 
Sede to, viz. the water-troughs. It is well known that 
I have spoken on numbers of occasions about water- 
troughs. The general idea about water-troughs is that 
the horse throws the mucus from his nostrils into the 
water, and that the horses drinking with him become 
infected as a consequence. I dare say very frequently 
that is so, but, in my opinion, inoculation takes place 
far more frequently by the horses’ noses getting together 
when they are drinking. Those of you who have seen 
anything of water-troughs know very well that a dozen 
horses will go to the trough and drink together, rubbing 
their noses together. That is where the inoculation takes 
place, in my opinion, not from drinking the mucus. I. 
very much question whether drinking mucus will produce 
the disease ; I do not say it will not, but I very much 
question whether it will. With regard to the period of 
incubation, that is a very difficult matter. Some people 
talk of a fortnight or three weeks ; I think it goes over 
months. I think I have had as much experience with: 
glanders as any man in this room, although it is rather 
egotistical for me to make the remark, and I know that 
over and over again, not once or twice, but twenty times, 
I have had my eye on a horse and told the owner of the 
horse “ That is the thief.” The owner has replied “ No ;. 
it cannot be; it has been a healthy horse for years.” 
Nevertheless it hus been the thief. I recollect a case 
now where a horse was in a stud for nearly six years. [ 
had my eye on him all the time and I kept on saying 
“That horse is the thief.” The owner would not listen 
to his being destroyed ; but subsequently he was, and- 
then it was found that he was the thief. 

Mr. T. B. GoopatL: Mr. President, I did not intend to 
say anything at all about this question of glanders. I: 
feel very much !ike Mr. Olver, that we from the country 
see very few cases, but our isolated cases do certainly’ 
give us a cue in treating glanders that you do not get 
where there is so much of it in London. Only last year 
Thad one of these isolated cases in Bournemouth. We 
simply destroyed the whole lot of them. There were six: 
horses ; one was affected and five reacted. A horse in 
an adjoining stable did not react. We killed the reacting 
horses, and the whole of it was stamped out. It is as 
easy as possible with an isolated case ; why should not 
you carry the same reasoning to the other cases, and 
treat a big job in the same way as you treat a small one? 
As Mr. Chamberlain said the other day, two hundred and 
forty millions is a flea-bite to this nation, and surely to 
goodness we can afford a few thousands to stamp out 
glanders. With regard to the question of water troughs, 
it is a question that rather interests me because the rela- 
tives of one of our esteemed townsmen wanted to put up- 
a public memorial to him in Christchurch; and they 
thought the best thing they could do would be to put 
up a public water trough for the horses. I gave my 
opinionthat it was the maddest thing they could do. 

owever, they quoted the opinions of other veterinary 
surgeons that there was not .the least danger, so it was 
put up. It isa beautiful looking thing, but I say it is- 
an element of danger as long as it 1s there. 

Mr. Huntine : Why do you say that when you tell us: 
you had no glanders there ? 

Mr. Goopat.L: Not only for glanders but for every 
‘other contagious disease. I say it is a dangerous thing 
for all the contagious diseases of the horse. For in- 
stance it isa bad thing for spreading influenza among 
the horses drinking out of the public water troughs. 
The first thing we say, do we not, if we get a case of 
glanders, or any infectious disease is, Let the horse 
have a bucket to itself ; let it keep everything to itself ; 
let everything be separate so that it shall not convey the 
disease to any other horse. If there is any truth in that 
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.drinking out of one of those public water troughs. The 
statements made with regard to horses that are out at 
grass not catching glanders is to me rather startling. I 
cannot bring a case to mind of horses which have been 
turned out to grass taking the infection, but certainly I 
should strongly advise anyone that asked me not to turn 
his horse out to grass where there was any likelihood of 
there being a glandered horse ; it would be very danger- 
ous, and.a risk not worth running. Professor Macqueen 
suggests that inspectors should not be private practi- 
tioners as well. If that is so why in the name of good- 
ness should we poor parents pay for our boys being 
for a whole year at the College learning bacteriology if 
it is not to be brought into any kind of pee use as 
afterwards? they cannot all be inspectors : 

f you do not want a veterinary surgeon to have a 
‘knowledge of these things, for goodness sake let us have 
_ a few experts trained as inspectors, and let them do the 
work, but if the veterinary surgeon is not to use the 
knowledge that he gains at the College, I say, Why do 
you want to teach him it ? 


A. V. D. 


These Jetters stand for the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment. It is not a wholesome subject, and there is a deal 
to be said on it from the standpoint of the British rate- 
payer and the British farmer as well as from the stand- 

int of the British veterinarian. The British ratepayer, 
if he were not an indolent person in what affects the 
national well-being, would refuse for another day to 
have his money wasted through the crass stupidity of 
the red-tape officials of the War Office. It is evident 
from the significant words dropped by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach the other day that there is something very far 
wrong with the management in Pall Mall, and the 
statements made at the opening of the veterinary col- 
leges bear this out. Many valuable horses were lost 
-during the late war through the indefensibly bad system 
of giving the veterinary surgeon no official rank. It ap- 
pen that he can give no direct orders to the troopers ; 

e can only recommend or suggest a course of treatment 
to the trooper’s superior officer. We suspect the Boer 
had no War Office, and that that would be one reason 
why he was so long in the field against strenuous odds. 
Then he knew how to treat his horse, and he had no 
military red-tape to strangle his efforts to obtain direct 
veterinary advice. The British ratepayer should keep 
the matter in hand, and not allow himself to be hood- 
winked by promises of retorms which are never honoured. 

As it is from the farm homesteads of the empire that 
the veterinary ranks are largely recruited, there is abun- 
dant need for a strong effort being put forth, alike by 
agriculture and the profession, to have the present slight 
upon the latter removed. Doubtless there will be many 
self respecting members of the A.V.D., but the Govern- 
ment has no right to expect self-respecting men to enter 
that Department on the present terms. The Army 
surgeon has his rank, and is entitled to the honours 
attaching to it, and the minimum of the veterinary pro- 
fession must be, that in all points it be put upon an 
equality with the medical. The entrance to the profes- 
sion is now as strait as to the medical ; the levelling up 
process has been going on for years, and if it is to be good 
for anything, it ought to be in a matter of this kind. If 
many veterinary surgeons had not swallowed their pride 
and gone out of patriotic motives to help the Army in its 
distress, the waste of good horses during the late war 
would have been much worse even than it was. The 
pitiable tale of mismanagement in this connection is be- 
ing slowly unravelled, but it may well be many days 
before the whole truth comes out. What is needed at 
present is that the abuses of the Army be continually 
kept In evidence, so that they may be the sooner reme- 
died.—The Scottish Farmer. 


CRUELTY CASE AT NORWICH. 
VETERINARY SURGEON FINED. 


At Norwich Shirehall on Saturday, October 11, before 
Mr. R. B. Longe, (chairman), Major Cubitt, Col. Blake- 
Humfrey, Mr. J. H. Walter, Mr. F. W. Magnay, Col. 
E. G. Keppel, and Mr. G. Preston. 

John Frost, veterinary surgeon, Horstead, was sum- 
moned for ill-treating, abusing, and torturing a mare, 
on September 29th. Mr. E. A. Bracy prosecuted on 
behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. 

Stephen Robinson, an inspector of the R.S.P.C.A., 
stationed at Norwich, said on September 29th he went 
to Horstead to see the defendant, who is a veterinary 
surgeon, on another matter. He found the defendant 
in a barley field, working a mare, which was very lame. 
The field was some distance from the road, and could not 
be seen from the road. He examined the mare, and 
found that the heel of the foot and the frog was full of 
inflammation. It was suffering acute pain, and was 
quite unfit for work. He drew defendant’s attention to 
it, and the defendant said, “I did not think it was so 
bad until I got her at work. It is quite unfit for work, 
and I will take her out when I have finished the raking.” 
Witness told him to take her out at once, and ultimately 
he did so. Defendant said the mare was suffering from 
rheumatism. ‘he next day he saw the mare in a field. 
No attempt had been made to relieve her. The animal 
was in a half-starved condition. 

Sergeant Self deposed to seeing the mare on the road, 
She was very lame on the off fore foot, and was not in a 
fit condition to be worked. Witness called defendant’s 
attention to it, and defendant said Inspector Robinson 
had been to him about it, and since the Inspector had 
gone away he remembered the mare had been kicked. 

Mr. W. F. Howes, M.R.C.V.S., of Norwich, said he had 
examined the defendant’s mare. She was very lame on 
the off fore leg and was quite unfit for work of | kind. 
To make her draw a rake over a barley field would cause 
her suffering. The mare was aged, and was ina very 
poor condition. 

Cross-examined : He saw no sign of the mare having 
been kicked. 

Defendant said he had been in practice for 46 years, 
and this was the first case ever brought against him. 
The mare was kicked on Saturday, and that caused the 
lameness. 

The Chairman said the Bench felt that this was a very 
different case from that of a poor ignorant man who 
knew no better. A veterinary ought to be the one to set 
an example. They were determined to stop cruelty, and 
defendant would be fined 503., including costs.—Zastern 
Daily Press. 


OBITUARY. 
George Durrant, M.R.C.V.S., Lieut.-Col. A.V.D., 
(retired). Graduated Albert College, 1868. 


Lt.-Col. Durrant died at 2 Nightingale Place, Woolwich, 
on the 9th October, aged 56. ; 


Personal, 


Bett—TRAVERS.— On 13th October, 1902, at St. 
Cyprian’s Church, Durban, Natal, by the Rev. J. W. 
Weeks, M.A., rector, John Henry Bell, Capt., Veterinary 
Department, 8.A.C., (formerly of Carlow, Ireland ) to 
Kathleer Ruby, youngest daughter of the late Jasper 
Travers, Esq., Fast Beach, Courtmacsherry, Co. Cork, 
Ireland. (By Cable). 

Srmpson.—On the 10th inst., at Kendrick House, 
the wife of Percy J. Simpson, M.R.C.V.S., 
of a son. 
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VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 
SpeciaL Errort To Procure £500. 


Dear Sir, 
Will you kindly announce the following additional 
donations to the above fund. The profession will 
pleased to hear that we have received £433 7s. 7d. to- 
wards the £500. Wetherefore want about £75 to secure 
the offer of £100. I am directed to thank those who 
have recently come to our aid, and express the hope that 
the small sum now required to secure this munificient 
offer will be at onc: subscribed. The matter has been 
oing on all too long and must be closed at an early date. 
Will those who desire to help us kindly forward remit- 
tances to me at the earliest date.—Yours faithfully, 


W. Freeman Barrett, Hon. Sec. 
96 Tressillian Road, Brockley, S.E. 
Oct. 14th, 1902. 


Amount received and previously announced 3: 
Peirce, C., Esq., Paddington 
Spicer, A., Esq., New Oxted 
Slocock, Esq., Hounslow 
Lambert, A.V.D. 

Western, W., Esq., Bracknell 
Bower, W., Esq., East Rudham 
Wilson, W., Esq., Coleshill 
Spreull, J., Vet.-Lieut., Cape Colony 
Spreull, A., Esq., Dundee 

Villar, 8., Es ., Harrow 
Woodbridge, Cirencester 
Matthews, H., Esq., Stevenage 
Franklin, B., Esq., Stevenage 
Stone, M., me Wath on Dearne 
North Scotland V.M.S. 
Bainbridge, J., Esq., Wellingboro’ 
Western, G., Teddington 
Singleton, H. M., Esq., Ealing 
Limes, G. E., a. St. Albans 
Fletcher, W. J., Esq., Wrexham 
Upton, Geo., Esq., Epping 


Total to date 


Ree 


oO — 


— 


£433 


-I 


BLACK-QUARTER. 
ir. 


I was agreeably surprised to read on page 222 in your 
last issue of Zhe Record that “Innoculation was a sure 

reventative of black-quarter,” and I shall be glad to 
earn if the threads saturated with vaccine, as mentioned 
on p. 223 can be purchased in this country. 


A 
Dalston, Cumb., Oct. 13. SHLEY, V.S 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE A.V.D. 


ir 

T have read with much pleasure some letters on this 
—— and entirely agree with the members of the 
profession who are endeavouring to obtain proper rank 
and pay for members of the A.V.D., because it would be 
manifestly unjust to lengthen the course of study and 
raise the educational standard without endeavouring to 
obtain a quid pro quo for the members. What I, in 
common with some other members of the ‘profession 
object to is the “side” which members of the A.V.D. put 
on. Ata meeting of veterinary surgeons, members of 
the A.V.D. and civilian veterinary surgeons almost ap- 
pear like sheep amongst goats, and to obtain a shake of 
the hand from some of them is almost like squeezing a 
kiss from a blushing damsel, but now that we are work- 
ing in their interests it is to be hoped there will be some 
improvement in this respect. 


When I read the letter of “A.V.D. retired” in your: 
issue of October 11th, it occurs to me that he may con- 
gratulate himself upon having chosen the A.V.D. He- 
has I take it retired upon a fairly good pension and is 
simply waiting for the last call, a state of affairs which- 
the majority of country veterinary surgeons can scarcely 
hope for. If he had to foal two mares on two consecu- 
tive nights and calve two cows during the same week he: 
would I fancy find out that country veterinary work was 
not everything that could be desired, and for what? A 
chance whether you get your money and chronic grumb- 
ling when the accounts go in. 

He must remember that other branches of the profes- 
sion have grievances quite as glaring as his, although 
hard work and worry wear out the average country prac- 
titioner several years before he has had the proverbial’ 
innings of three-score years and ten, and in consequence 
is not for many years chargeable to the parish. When: 
we are used up our practice and bag of tricks is worth 
very little to the young members. 

Members of the A.V.D. should recognise that we poor 
country veterinary surgeons are members of the same 
flock even if we have to live in cottages scarcely worthy 
of a labourer, to keep the bailiff out of the house for the 
sake of those little ones at home, and that we have 
come to their aid in time of trouble remembering the- 
words of the old song : 

“Stretch forth your hand like a brother, 
Remember that life’s but a span, 
’Tis our duty to help one another, 
And do a good turn wher you can.” 
Although ’tis time that we are scarcely likely to see all’ 
wrongs righted and all rights protected in the veterinary 
profession.—Yours faithfully, 
GrorGcE Upton. 


AN UNQUALIFIED ARMY VETERINARY 
SURGEON. 


Sir, 

Mr. J. P. Spanton, if 1 mistake not, is an American 
gentleman with an American degree. He was employed’ 
some years back on board boats bringing American 
horses to the Tyne, which horses were then sold in New. 
castle bya firm of auctioneers and commission agents of 
that town, with an establishment in London not far from 
the Caledonian Market. 

I quite agree with you that he should not receive any 
rank—honorary or otherwise—in the A.V.D. Even 
were hea Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons | doubt if he would then be fit to hold rank in 
the A.V.D., for I remember that he could not recognise, - 
in those days, a very patent case of purpura bemor- 
rhagica, a case at once diagnosed by a student then in 
either his first or second year. ‘I am sure he was not fit 
to be a Member of the R.C.V.S., which of course he is 
not, and experience in South Africa must have taught 
him a great deal and made him a much better man in 
order to merit this honorary title. . 

Mr. Spanton probably got to South Africa as foreman 
on a transport, but how he got his temporary rank as Vet.- 
Captain should be sifted out by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Would “ war conditions ” be a good enough excuse to 
make an orderly a surgeon? Most certainly not. The 
Royal College of Surgeons would soon put such things 
down, and so ought we. We must have this gentleman 
shorn of his honorary title.-—Yours truly, 

“Ricut 1s MIGHT. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
F.G. Ashley, G. Upton, W.A.Dellagana, C. A. Squair, 
J. Miller. ‘ Right is Might.” om 

‘* Rinderpest in S. Africa, by Duncan Hutcheon: The Daily 
Graphic. 
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